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THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1832. 


JAIL-GOV ERNOR’S HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Durrne the last year, we introduced to the notice of our readers two views, 
immediately connected with this once imperial city, but which, since its 
union with England, appears to have gained more in genuine greatness, 
than it has lost in royalty. These engravings, which represented Holyrood 
House, and a view of High-street, having been received by our numerous 
subscribers in a flattering manner, we now venture on a third, which we 
hope will not prove less satisfactory. 

The Calton Hill, on which this edifice, exhibited in the engraving, stands, 
presents to the spectator many objects of powerful attraction. In its vici- 
nity are several splendid streets, and elegant monuments, commemorative 
of celebrated individuals or remarkable events of national and general 
interest; and from many points, the prospects are both extensive and 
admirable. George’s-street cannot fail to attract attention by its grandeur 
and elegance. Queen-street, which, facing the north, exposes its inhabit- 
ants to the chilling breezes of winter, is compensated by a view of the 
Forth, and a prospect, both extensive and varied, which render it one of 
the noblest streets in the New Town of Edinburgh. At the east end of this 
street, York Place, in all its modern splendour, has arisen out of a green 
park, during the late war. At the eastern extremity of this division, stands 
the Calton Hill, round which a path has been cut, and formed into a pro- 
menade, whence there is a beautiful prospect of the Forth; and of such 
varying scenery, as to render it one of the most splendid landscapes in 
Europe. An elegant bridge of one arch now joins Calton Hill to Prince’s- 
street, which forms a magnificent entrance into Edinburgh from the great 
London road. 

A little south of the Theatre is situated the Orphan Hospital, where 
more than one hundred children, eligible from all parts, are maintained 
and educated. The late benevolent Howard mentions this as one of the 
most useful charities in Europe. In this vicinity stands the venerable 
structure of the college church, also the Trinity Hospital for the support of 
old and infirm persons, and likewise the elegant chapel erected by Lady 
Glenorchy, from which latter place the annexed view was taken. 

On a part of Calton Hill is a large burying-ground, in which many 
elegant monuments have been erected. Among these, one of the most 
remarkable is the tomb of the celebrated David Hume. It is a round 
tower, occupying the south-west corner of the field. Another, still more 
deserving attention, is a naval monument erected in honour of the immortal 
Nelson, who fell in the engagement at Trafalgar. 

_ Upon the south side of the hill, on a level spot, stands the Bridewell, for 
the reception of culprits, who are provided with more comforts than their 
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deserts generally merit. These include the necessaries of life, and the 
means of religious instruction ; but the prisoners are constrained to labour 
at different employments, while every method is adopted to reclaim them 
from their vices, and to inculcate principles of virtue, that, on their discharge, 
they may be restored to that rank in society, which, by their criminal 
conduct, they had lost. This New Bridewell, or House of Correction, was 
finished in 1796. It is on a large and liberal scale, and includes many of 
those improvements which were recommended by the illustrious Howard. 
Its situation is admirable, and in most respects it is a perfect contrast to 
the old prison, known by the name of the Tolbooth. 

The governor’s house, or captain of the jail, as he is here called, is 
placed upon an eminence which overlooks the prison. It is a very pic- 
turesque building, in the gothic style of architecture, and contains apart- 
ments for the governor, and a committee-room for the jail commissioners. 
The summit is considerably elevated, as may be observed in the engraving. 
From many parts of the city, it is a conspicuous object; and the extensive 
view from the platform on the top of the house, has been very much and 
very deservedly admired. The Bridewell and Prison, with which this 
house is immediately connected, are on its other side, and in the present 
view are concealed from observation. 

On each side of the entrances are rooms for the turnkeys who keep the 
three gates. The platform over the gate-way was formerly intended as a 
place for the execution of convicts, but we have not heard that it has ever 
been thus appropriated. The turnkeys’ lodges are so constructed, that the 
occupiers can see into all the airing-ground at once, and therefore have 
an eye continually fixed on the prisoners, to observe their conduct, and 
watch their every movement., 

The New Prison stands on the south side of the new approach to the 
city, and immediately to the west of the Bridewell. It is in the Saxon 
style of architecture; was founded in September, 1815, and was finished 
for the reception of prisoners in September, 1817. This building is 194 
feet in length, by 40 feet deep, and is divided into six classes of cells, 
four for men, and two for women, besides a division containing condemned 
cells, and an airing-ground attached. Each of these classes has on the 
ground floor a day-room, with a fire-place, an open arcade, for exercise in 
wet and stormy weather, and an airing ground, supplied with water. Each 
class has a common staircase, and, under it, a water-closet. The staircase 
leads up to the cells in the second floor. The size of each cell is eight 
feet by six, and is intended to contain one prisoner. An elm plank is 
fixed into the wall for a bed; the window is glazed, and grated with 
iron, but a sufficient ventilation is obtained by perforations through the 
interior walls. The number of cells is fifty-eight in both stories. The 
chapel is in the centre of the building, above the entrance, and occupies 
two stories. It is divided, in the lower story, into separate boxes, which 
contain the felons according as they are classed; and above is a gallery 
for debtors. A central passage communicates with all the cells and the 
chapel ; and, at each division of the classes, is an iron swing-door. At 
the top of the building are four infirmary rooms for the sick. 

The whole of these buildings is surrounded with a boundary-wall, about 
twenty feet in height, which is formed on a plan calculated to admit a still 
greater number of inmates than at present occupy the interior, should an 
increase, either of crime or misfortune, render additional accommodations 
necessary. 

Edinburgh, which is remarkable for the deformity of the Old Town, and 
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the beauty of the New, is still more distinguished for the number and im- 
portance of its charitable institutions. It is not our province, however, on 
the present occasion, to trace their history, or to delineate them in detail ; 
yet one, among the many, we cannot omit to notice. 

In January, 1801, a new House of Industry was opened, for the reception 
of poor and destitute females, who were willing to work, but unable to 
procure employment; and, also, for poor children, who were taught lace- 
making. The whole of their earnings is regularly paid; they have a warm 
comfortable room in which to work; have their dinners gratis; and, such 
women as have young children receive an additional sixpence weekly. - 

All the other benevolent establishments of Edinburgh partake of the 
same liberal character. They communicate instruction, promote industry, 
soften the rigours of distress, and cherish an exalted tone of moral feeling ; 
without which, all that is valuable in human nature will languish and 
expire. These institutions are supported, partly by ancient endowments, 
and partly by voluntary contributions—but we hear of none suffered to 
perish through the want of pecuniary support—and their beneficial effects 
may be perceived in the general conduct of the population, which, in the 
census of 1821, amounted to 138,235. 

The dreadful cholera morbus, which, originating on the banks of the 
Hooghly, in India, has traversed the Continent, and, visiting the northern 
districts of England, for some months past ravaged several towns in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, and menaced this populous city with an awful visita- 
tion, has lately forced a passage through its gates. Some decisive cases 
of India cholera have appeared; they are, however, but few in number; 
and the disease does not spread with any alarming rapidity. The fears, 
however, of all ranks have been most powerfully excited, and precautions 
have been adopted to check its progress, and prevent it from spreading 
among the inhabitants. The issue, however, nothing but time can Sevala? 
and summer must arrive, before the apprehensions of danger, every where 
entertained, can be expected to subside. Both Edinburgh and London, 
as well as every other place, are under the superintendence of Divine 
Providence, which can alone lay an embargo on “ the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction which wasteth at noon-day.” 
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Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—Ir the history of one, who through 
the whole course of a long life has been 
tried in the furnace of affliction, can be of 
any service to you, mine will not, I trust, 
prove altogether unacceptable. I have 
now lived sixty years in this troublesome 
scene: and the afflictions which it has 
pleased my heavenly Father to send upon 
me, have been scattered over the greater 
part of half a century: truly, “ Man is born 
unto trouble, as the sparks fly upwards.” 

But though the Lord afflict, yet doth he 
not cast off for ever: he will not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men: 
and I trust these my sorrows have not been 
in vain: for while I sought to quench my 
thirst at the cisterns of the world, the Lord 
took them all away, and of his great mercy 


led me to fountains of living waters, at 
which I now drink: and never shall I 
thirst again. And now that I have, as I 
feel assured, nearly finished my course 
here, I can exultingly exclaim, “ Sorrow 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” 

That night is far spent, that day is at 
hand, when, though my sun shall set in 
this world, it shall rise more glorious in 
the next, where it shall no more go down : 
there the Lord shall be my everlasting 
light, and the days of my mourning shall 
be ended. 

I was born in the year 1770, in the 
county of D » where my father pos- 
sessed a considerable estate, and had early 
in life been married to my mother, who 
was the daughter of a baronet. I had a 
brother who was two years older than my- 
self, and also a sister, both of whom I 
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loved with a tenderness I feel at this day 
unabated; alas! they have long ceased to 
listen to the voice of their bereaved bro- 
ther! My parents had both early in life 
been brought to feel that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding: accordingly, they 
instructed their children in the way which 
led thereto; and earnestly did they pray 
that their children might be made partakers 
of their blessings : and with respect to my 
brother, their prayers were heard, and early 
answered. 

When I was five years old, he was 
seized with an inflathmation of the lungs, 
which carried him to the grave in a few 
weeks. Great was our grief on this first 
invasion of our great enemy: but my bro- 
ther gave evident signs that he had been 
called to partake early of those joys 
“wherewith a stranger intermeddleth not,” 
in the blessed world beyond the grave. 
I well recollect that when I was led to see 
him in his little coffin, I was struck with 
the unruffled calm which sat upon his 
young brow; and I put my hand for an 
instant on his cheek—that chilling cold 
touch I shall never forget! For some 
short time I thought that I should not again 
be happy : 

But soon to childhood’s wayward heart, 

Does crushed affection cease to smart ; 
and, ere a twelvemonth had elapsed, I had 
almost ceased to recollect that I once had a 
brother. 

There was a gentleman of the name of 
L——, who lived so near us, that his park 
adjoined that of my father : he had an only 
son, about a year older than myself, with 
whom I had been acquainted from my very 
infancy : he was a beautiful boy ; the pride 
of his father, and justly the admiration of 
all who knew him. He had been educated 

“like myself under the parental roof, under 
the eye of a tutor, who felt fully the im- 
rtance of the charge which he had un- 
ertaken, and endeavoured to lead his 
pupil not only up the steep hill of learning 
to the temple of Wisdom, but also up the 
more steep hill Difficulty, to the gate of the 
eternal city. In neither of these was he 
disappointed, for while his pupil far out- 
stripped all his companions in the former 
contest, his heart seemed possessed with 
the richest graces of the Holy Spirit: his 
name was Theophilus, and truly was his 
name the index of his mind ; for while he 
entered with spirit into the plans which his 
tutor proposed for his advancement in 
worldly wisdom, as well as into the 
amusements which his companions de- 
lighted in, his heart seemed wholly set on 
the things of eternity ; and though he was 


the heir of very large fortunes, he prized 
them not, properly considering them only 
as committed to him for the glory of God, 
and remembering that to whom much is 
— of him will much be required. 

ould to God I could now say, that I 
felt the same resignation to the divine 
will in all things, that this young disciple 
expressed ! 

e were one fine morning riding out 
together in the early part of the summer, 
when I was about thirteen years of age, 
enjoying the calm serenity of the season, 
and the beauties of creation, which were so 
richly displayed in the scenery of the 
county in which we lived, when suddenly 
we came to a beautifully romantic dell, 
down which my companion proposed that 
we should walk together. r immediately 
assented, and, leaving our horses, with the 
servant, we proceeded down its rugged 
pathway : we soon came to a part, where 
the sun was no longer visible, owing to the 
height of the rocks on each side of our 
path, together with the thick foliage of the 
trees which grew on the top of this lovely 
abyss. We heard no sound save that of 
the melodious birds: and a soft low mur- 
mur, as of falling waters: and we soon 
came in sight of a little fantagtic cascade, 
which fell from the top of the rock, and 
descended in short falls, through a narrow 
passage it had worn for itself, till, on reach- 
ing the bottom, it re along in a clear 
limpid stream, and presently crossed our 
path in a pure sparkling torrent, which 
flowed through a craggy aperture in the 
rock on the other side of the way, and we 
saw it no more. 

Theophilus seemed rather deeper in 
thought than was usual with him, on this 
day, and we had walked on a considerable 
distance, ere he broke the silence. 

“Charles,” said he at length, in accents 
I shall never forget, “do you love me?” 
I gave no answer: there was something 
— in his manner, which made me 

esitate concerning his meaning; he re- 
peated his question, and added, “ I have 
two requests to make you; solemn requests, 
which I trust you will not refuse me.” 
He then paused, gathered strength, and 
continued; ‘ My master has called me, 
and I trust I am prepared to follow him. 
It may seem strange to you, but I feel con- 
fident that my hour is at hand. And 
though I have done little to deserve 
remembrance of any one here, I cannot 
help hoping that you will not forget me, 
but faithfully perform these two requests 
when I am laid in silence, in my col 

grave. O Charles, I beseech you, by the 
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love which I bear you, and which I think 
you also have for me, seek the Lord while 
he may be found ; otherwise we part now, 
to meet no more for ever: I conjure you, 
meet me at that day, at the right hand 
of God.” 

I could listen calmly no longer: I had 
never contemplated the stroke which my 
friend now so confidently anticipated, and 
his solemn but kind tone of voice so com- 
pletely overcame me, that I burst into 
tears. He embraced me tenderly, and con- 
tinued ; “ The wish I have most at heart 
I have already expressed: but another 
presses heavily on my mind: when I am 
gone, and my parents have no longer a 
son to administer to their comforts, will 
you put yourself as much as possible in 
my stead? O t me but these two 
requests, and I shall have settled all my 
earthly affairs.” Here the thought of his 
—_ pressed too heavily on his feelings 
jor him to bear, he fell upon my neck, 
and wept most bitterly. At last he roused 
himself, dried his tears, and bade me do 
so likewise, and added, “I feel assured 
the Lord will comfort my dear parents 
when I am gone.” 

His forebodings were, alas! but too pro- 
“seg his health, which had long been 

ut weak, now rapidly declined, and, be- 
fore the autumn, he was no more. 

Even six-and-forty years after it, my 
heart still bleeds at the thought of that 
strong band which was then severed for so 
long a time: it will now soon be united! 
I cannot describe the forlorn and melan- 
choly feelings which swelled in my heart, 
when the cold earth received into its bosom 
the relics of one so dear: but, oh! Lord, 
thou dost all things well; thou didst by 
this stroke call me to thyself: bless the 
Lord, O my soul! 

A severe illness succeeded to this violent 
grief: in which it pleased the Lord to 
look down upon me, and lead me in the 
arms of his love to seek him, and I sought 
not in vain!—From that time, though 
many have been my falls, my doubts, and 
my fears, I have, blessed be He, endea- 
voured to set the Lord always before me, 
and now I shall shortly meet Him, and see 
Him face to face! 

The office which my beloved Theophilus 
had left me, I endeavoured to fill with the 
greatest anxiety: however, the same foe 
which deprived me of a friend I almost 
idolized, did not long suffer me to enjoy 
this melancholy pleasure: the mother of 
my dear friend never recovered the blow; 
and in a few months she also was laid in 
the long home where her son was quietly 


reposing. It was a heavy stroke indeed 
for her poor husband ; and had not the 
everlasting arms been underneath him, he 
must have sunk under it soon: as it was, 
he lingered on, a soli man; one who, 
having been bereft of all that could make 
life pleasant, ‘* now only looked for worlds 
beyond the grave,”—he lived for two years, 
and then he also was laid beside his part- 
ner and beloved son, and the name of L—— 
was heard no more ! 

Thus had the great foe to mankind béen 
busy in the family of my dearest friend, 
till he had left them neither root nor 
branch: there is now no remnant left of 
this once happy family, save one tomb, 
where their ashes all quietly repose: on it 
are inscribed the names of Charles, Sophia, 
and Theophilus L——-; but it is now fall- 
ing to decay, and presents me with a me- 
lancholy relic of a friendship so inviolable 
that death itself has not yet dissolved it, 
and his next stroke will unite it indisso- 
lubly and for ever! O Lord, enable me to 
wait thine own good time for that glorious 
event, when I shall no longer be a sojourner 
and a pilgrim upon the earth ! 

Well, time rolled on; and I had attained 
my twenty-first year: my sister was nine- 
teen ; and as yet our family was unbroken, 
save by the death of my dear brother, when 
my sister gave some signs of consumption. 
My parents carefully and tenderly watched 
her, and all was done that might allay and 
arrest the course of the disease, but all was 
unavailing : the hand of death had infixed 
an arrow there, which was now rankling 
in the wound, and gradually, but surely, 
undermining the springs of existence: but 
I cannot dwell upon a subject so painful ; 
ere six months had elapsed, my sister 
was in the house appointed for all living. 
Blessed be God, he had long before led her 
in the right way, and her death-bed was 
one of a triumphant Christian: we shall soon 
meet, to part no more for ever. 

The ways of the Lord are mysterious : 
but he that has his heart set aright can 
entertain no doubts: for the Lord cannot 
fail in his promise to his people: oh! no: 
then, oh! my soul, cease thy strife, doubt 
no more: in that day, when the secrets of 
all hearts, and all hidden things, shall be 
laid open, wilt thou see the wise purposes 
of Jehovah, and blessed will be the re- 
trospect. 

This last bereavement cut very deep: I 
feel even now the effects of the long and 
painful illness which followed ; and never 
shall I forget the anguish of soul which it 
caused my dear parents, in conjunction 
with the late trying providence. I reco- 
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vered, however, again to experience the 
goodness of the Lord, and bless him that 
I had been afflicted, for before I was af- 
flicted I went astray. 

Time passed away: yet we never reco- 
vered that cheerfulness which we had 
known before my beloved sister’s death : 
my parents, however, bore it as Christians, 
my father especially seemed to acquiesce 
more fully in the divine will, and had 
begun to interest himself in schemes for 
the good of mankind, and the benefit of 
the surrounding neighbourhood ; which had 
been in a manner laid aside, when the 
depth of our grief was an all-absorbing 
feeling: but my dear mother was never 
able again to resume those village cares 
which had been her chief delight when my 
beloved Maria was her assistant: it over- 
came her so much as materially to injure 
her health, at every new attempt, and she 
at last wholly gave it up. I could not but 
remark, that her health had been gradually 
on the decline, and a severe winter realized 
my worst fears : she was taken alarmingly 
ill, from a violent cold caught during a 
long snowy ride, and was confined to her 
bed. From the first moment of her illness, 
she expressed her conviction that it would 
be her last; and so, alas! it proved. She, 
however, bore up through the winter, and 
till the spring we did not see any material 
change for the worse: during that time 
she had been every day growing more and 
more spiritual in her desires, and frequently, 
during her conversations with me, I have 
felt my heart glow with a joy so divine, so 
peaceful, that it almost seemed heaven be- 
gun below. 

One morning she sent to desire me to 
spend a few hours with her, as she wished 
to say something particular to me. On the 
first sight of her emaciated countenance, I 
could perceive she had changed for the 
worse ; and in a voice of alarm I asked 
her how she felt. She replied, “ Very 
weak, but very happy.” She then bade me 
sit down, and thus began : 

‘* My beloved Charles, I am now about 
to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
far better : I have yet two bands left, which 
unite me to earth, which I shall soon be 
called upon to sever. O may it be only 
for atime. But I do not despair: for I 
have a strong band which is not severed, 
and by which I have long endeavoured to 
draw you, and not in vain, after me: it is 
prayer, which I have long made for you ; 
and that prayer seems to me to be an- 
swered : and let me not be mistaken !— 
But, no: I cannot be mistaken : for trusting 
oa Him who never has forsaken those who 
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put their trust in Him, I commit the souls 
of your father and yourself into his gracious 
keeping ; and never did he lose any that 
came unto him: I have given you to Him; 
and now one part remains; give yourselves 
to Him ; body, soul, and spirit, to his ser- 
vice : and having done so, be not desirous 
to quit it before the time: he knows and 
does all things best: he is one on whom 
you may rely with confidence. Our Lord 
has appointed two ways, whereby those of 
his servants whom he has left in the world, 
may prepare themselves for his coming : 
O my beloved Charles, endeavour always 
to have your loins girt, and your lamp 
burning, so that whether your Lord call 
you, early {or late, slowly or on a sudden, 
you may be found ready: and then shall 
we meet again in happiness in heaven !” 

Exhausted by this effort, she fell back, 
and ceased to speak ; when she recovered, 
she added more, which I do not distinctly 
recollect, but it was of the same tenor as 
that I have already recorded ; and truly my 
soul was filled with a peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

In the middle of the following night, I 
was called up to behold the dying agonies 
of my beloved parent : O could the doubt. 
ing, despairing Christian have beheld the 
triumphant faith which held her up through 
the gloom, and illumined her path in the 
dark valley, how would all his fears have 
been put to flight, and his hands strength- 
ened to continue that warfare, which for 
her was now so victoriously closing. We 
could not weep, while one to us so dear, 
was so joyful: we could not imbitter her 
dying couch with tears of sorrow: nay, I 
can hardly call the feeling which swelled 
in my bosom by the name of grief; it par- 
took so largely of that holy joy which was 
so eminently the comfort of this expiring 
saint: yet when all was still, the happy 
soul fled, and the tender cord snapped 
which united us; then did sorrow burst 
forth in unrestrained tears: we knelt down, 
and implored the guidance of our heavenly 
Father, who had so calmly led my dear 
parent into the mansions of bliss above: 
yes, on that solemn night, around the bed 
of death, did we pour out our very souls in 
prayer. ‘ 

A week after this, the mortal remains of 
my beloved mother were laid between those 
of my brother and sister; there to await 
the sound of that last trump which shall 
awake the dead, open the graves, and 
gather all unto the great judgment-seat of 
Christ ! 

How lonely did we return to our dwell- 
ing, and behold the place where she used 
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to sit now empty, the cares in which she 
had busied herself, now performed by unac- 
customed, disregarded hands ! e were 
now reduced from five to two; and yet we 
were not two, for Christ was ever present, 
and, oh! what a bosom friend is He! 

About this time also died mine only 
cousin, an amiable girl, an orphan, a few 
years younger than myself: when the intel- 
ligence of her death reached me, and I 
recollected that I was now the only one left 
in that generation: Then I am now alone, 
said I, as I wept over the letter that brought 
the sad tidings: oh! no: almost all my 
earthly ties are now dissolved, of all on 
earth am I forsaken, and yet 1 am not 
alone, for the Father is with me! Blessed 
comfort, to have a friend that never dies ! 

Well, sir: three years now passed away : 
and I had reached my twenty-seventh year, 
when my dear father, who had survived all 
his family and relations except myself, paid 
the great debt of nature. But, oh! how 
few have such blessings as I had: I could 
look back on all these broken branches of 
my family circle, and say, ‘ These all died 
in faith.” 

I was now left in the wide world without 
a relation, among all that throng the busy 
scene; and standing by the graves of all 
my earthly hopes and loves, I was tempted 
to think myself alone: but my heaving 
heart still responded to those words, “ Nay, 
but we are seven,”—once we sat round our 
cheerful table; my beloved parents, my 
dear brother, sister, cousin, my adored 
Theophilus, and myself! Six are now 
sitting at a better, a more cheerful table, 
even at the marriage supper of the Lamb: 
and though to sight invisible, yet by the 
eye of faith are they clearly seen, and often 
have I held a communion in spirit with 
them, oh! how blessed, how peaceful, none 
can tell ! 

I lived for a year in solitude and seclu- 
sion: but as it did not seem likely that I 
should sink under my sorrows, and my 
general good health precluding the idea 
that I should meet with an early dismissal, 
I sought the hand of a lady, the daughter 
of a deceased gentleman, who had pos- 
sessed considerable property about twenty 
males from my own har al she was one 
well calculated to soothe the sorrows of my 
heart, and fill the fearful gap which had so 
early been made in my family: and I ob. 
tained her, We lived for a year, mutually 
enjoying each other's society, and tasting 
of that heavenly bliss, and that sweet com- 
munion “ with the glorified spirits above, 
that encompass yon heavenly throne,” that 
had been so much my solace, on the de- 
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cease of the last member of my family. 
But, above all, the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, was an ever- 
present joy, and one that I would not 
have parted with for worlds. At the end 
of this time we were blessed with a son, 
and many and fervent were the prayers 
that we offered up in his behalf, that he 
might become the adopted child of God. 
When my boy was about two years old, 
my dear wife was called to part with her 
mother; one who, since I became ac- 
quainted with her, had inspired me with a 
love truly filial, and, though not united to 
her by ties of blood, I felt almost as much 
as my dear wife on her death. She died, 
however, in the full assurance of hope, 
and I have no doubt of meeting her with 
the rest of my sainted relatives, around the 
throne of God in that day. 

Our thoughts were now turned to the 
care of our son’s education, and having 
felt the advantages of one under the pa- 
rental roof, not only in my own case, but 
also in that of my beloved Theophilus, I 
determined to direct it myself, till such a 
time should arrive, at which a tutor might 
be desirable. I cannot now help weeping 
at the anxiety which we then felt for his 
future welfare in the world: but, oh! how 
full of merey are thy ways! how deep and 
unsearchable thine ordinances ! en- 
able me to have faith, that in whatever way 
thou shalt direct my path, I may acquiesce 
without a murmur. 

We called our son, Theophilus, in me- 
mory of that dear friend, whose likeness 
will never be erased from my mind; and 
he was remarkably like him, when he 
reached the age of boyhood ; so much so, 
that he often made me weep over the 
recollection of past days. His talents were 
very great: which made me the more 
anxious that they should be directed in a 
right course; for those talents which it 
pleases the Lord to commit to any one, 
will, if misemployed, rise up in judgment 
against him at the last day, and awful will 
be their testimony. 

Blessed be God, our endeavours were 
crowned with success; he seemed to have 
a reverence and fear of God always before 
his eyes, and we often indulged the hope, 
that he would be a chosen instrument in 
the hand of the Lord, for the good of his 
fellow-creatures. But that was not to be: 
the rapid progress he made in his studies 
shewed a strength and maturity of mind, 
which we feared would, as it often does, 
bring on a premature death: our fears 
were too well founded. He was, however, 
uncommonly active in person and dispo- 
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sition; and though so eminently gifted in 
mind, he enjoyed those relaxations which 
required bodily exertion only. Thus he 
went on until he was about thirteen years 
of age; when he ere became more 

tful and fond of itation than he 
had hitherto been: which, with other 
symptoms, very much alarmed us. On 
consulting a physician, our worst fears 
were fully realized; he gave it as his 
opinion, that it was a rapid decline ; and 
that unless he was removed to the sea, he 
would go off in a few months. We imme- 
diately repaired thither, to the beautiful 
village of T——, in the south of the 
county in which we resided, and for several 
months he continued to improve so much, 
that we had fixed the day for our return to 
the hall: but, oh! how short-sighted is 
man: he underwent a severe relapse, and 
became so alarmingly ill, that we could not 
but see that his health was rapidly declining, 
and his end approaching. 

We were accustomed to walk with him 
on the sea shore, and were, one delightful 
afternoon, pacing as usual the smooth hard 
sands. The sea was as still as a plate of 
glass ; excepting that, near the land, a slight 
ripple grew stronger and stronger as it ap. 
proached the shore, where it at length broke 
in a little wave. Nothing was seen on the 
vast expanse save one ship, which on the 
farthest verge of the horizon was pursuing 
its solitary course, and a few fishing-boats ; 
and here and there a grey sea-gull was 
riding in calm security on its surface, or 
—— over ‘ prey, and, on darting 

own w it, disappeared. n the to 

of the Totty cliff, 4 few jackdaws with 
their hoarse rough voices broke the stillness, 
but all beside was We walked 
along for some time in silence, till, glanc- 
ing at my dear son, I perceived his cheeks 
wet with the tears he in vain endeavoured 
to restrain. I said to him, “ My dear 
Theophilus, is your trust reposed on the 
Rock of ” “T hope so,” he an- 
swered : “I have no wish to live, but— 
but for you,” with a heaving sob, which 
almost made my heart break, ‘“‘ My dear 
son,” said I, “be calm;” at the same 
time vainly endeavouring to restrain my- 
self: “God has willed that you should 
precede us your parents into eternal glory : 
and you should rather rejoice, though we 
must for a season mourn: it is an 
unspeakable blessing to be taken away from 
the evil to come. 

“O my dear father,” said he, “we shall 
not be separated long: and, if the happi- 
ness which God hath prepared for them 
that love him, be capable of measure, how 
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shall I rejoice when you also are released 
from your mortal load, and join me before 
the throne! Blessed-Jesus, how unspeak- 
able are the joys that thou dost give to 
those that trust in Thee : I never felt peace 
like this before.” 

“And can you then, my son,” said I, 
“tread on the brink of eternity, with a firm 
conviction that your sins are washed away 
in his blood, and atoned for by his sacri- 
fice ?” “I can,” he exclaimed, a heavenly 
joy lighting up his whole countenance ; 
“for though my sins, in thought, word, and 
deed, are as scarlet, yet is his blood suffi- 
cient to atone for all. He has heard my 
cry for mercy ; and has answered it, I am 
sure he has, in this strong assurance that I 
feel of his pardon, yet am I most unworthy: 
for could my heart with all its most secret 
thoughts be laid open, how full of the 
basest ingratitude, blasphemy, and sin, 
would it appear! But they are all washed 
away, blessed Saviour, in thy precious 
blood.” “Precious blood,” exclaimed I, 
‘**oh, how inestimable a price did that dear 
Saviour pay for us!” He seemed now to 
be engaged in mental prayer, till we reached 
home, and I could hardly refrain from 
breaking out into a triumphant song of 
oe for the great grace which the Lord 

ad poured out so abundantly on my dear 
son. A short time after this, he was ad. 
mitted into the realms of eternal bliss : and 
left us alone again in this sickening world. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name ! 

His beloved remains were removed, and 
interred with those of my revered parents, 
and dear brother and sister. 

My wife never smiled again to the day 
of her death, O sir, did I not know that 
these trials were from the Lord, I should 
be almost tempted to murmur that I have 
so long survived these broken branches of 
my family: but it is thy hand, O Lord, 
that hath brought all these troubles upon 
me ; it is Thy will that hath done all this ; 
and Thy will be done. 

‘Six months after this, the last, very last 
tie that bound me to this world, was burst 
asunder, in the death of my dear wife: and 
never will any other bond lead me to cling 
to earth, and its heart-sickening follies. 
“Vain pomp and glory of the world, I 
hate you,”—what allurements can ye hold 
out for one, whose every hope is now in 
heaven! No, none: I have done with 
thee, earth: and now, “the less of this 
cold world, the more of heaven ; the briefer 
life, the earlier immortality.” 

Well, sir: my beloved partner was laid 
with her son: and her name was entered 
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with those of my other relations, who are 
laid side by side. [ visited the grave in 
thoughtful musing silence. I stood before 
it, and read over the names upon the now 
time-worn slab, First came my brother 
George ; this carried me back to my early 
days : I recollected putting my hand upon 
his cold cheek, and bitterly did I weep as 
I remembered the buoyancy of spirit which 
I then possessed, compared with my now 
depressed state of mind. I seemed to my- 
self to be bearing a heavy load of grief, 
such as I could not long sustain, and of 
which death alone would unload me. I 
passed on to Maria, and my mind recurred 
to the anguish of my beloved parents; 
“Now,” said I triumphantly, “for ever 
over!” Next came my kind, affectionate, 
beloved mother: many were the tears I 
shed, as I recollected acts of kindness from 
her, so numerous that I could not recount 
them; so dear, that time has not yet effaced 
them. I passed on to my dear father, and 
sweet yet melancholy were the recollections 
he inspired ! 

Next came that beauteous bud, and full- 
blown blossom, so lately plucked. O what 
a blessed sight could I see, these all hymn- 
ing the praises of their Redeemer ! 

Close beside these was the vault, where 
were deposited the remains of my beloved 
friend Theophilus, and his parents. There 
is now in the midst of my reeves family 
just room for me to lay my bones, which [ 
shall shortly do; and at that great day, 
when all shall be laid open, shall we all 
arise to stand at the right hand of God. 
Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? No, none ever shall! 

Well, sir: death had now done his 
worst, and now I was left to other foes. 
Hitherto I had possessed worldly prospe- 
rity: my estate was not only the support 
of my family, but the employment I found 
in the management of it had been a solace 
to my wo: this solace I was not long left 
to enjoy. Circumstances which I need not 
now detail, deprived me of every thing. 
But now life had lost its charms for me ; 
I regretted not my loss: the slender rem- 
nant which was left me was not sufficient 
for even my little wants, and necessity 
drove me abroad. I was at this time forty- 
seven years of age ; the war was now over, 
and I repaired to the south of France, 
where I lived in retirement. And now, if 
aught on earth could contribute to my hap- 
piness, I might have found a quiet resting- 
place. But I could not linger in the pass- 
ing scene below, and feel myself at peace : 
no; all places were now alike to me, so 
that thence I could hold communion with 
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Heaven, and that was not confined to time 
or place: and so that I could obtain that 
wherewith the body might be supported, 
I sought no more. 

Those truths which I felt so supporting 
and encouraging to my own case, r endea- 
voured to impart to others, And [ trust I 
was made the means of blessing more than 
one r soul among the native peasantry 
with ies I lived. In this retiremem, I 
was seized with a most violent fit of illness: 
which brought me very near the grave. 
I almost longed for death: I fear I did not 
feel sufficient resignation to the divine will. 
O Lord, pardon these sins, for my Saviour’s 
sake. Ten months was I confined by this 
illness ; and it was a much longer period 
ere I regained my perfect health and 
strength. Soon after this, I received a 
letter from a friend in England, desiring 
me to return without delay, and informing 
me of a part of my property having been 
recovered. I had a great desire once more 
to behold the dear A where all I loved 
on earth was interred, and I wished also 
to lay my bones among them: so I re- 
turned immediately. I found the property 
recovered amply sufficient for my mainte- 
nance, so I settled near the spot where I 
formerly resided, in a humble house in the 
village, of which I had before been chief 
possessor. It was a great trial to me to 
see the places so endeared to my heart by 
my early friendships. I entered the house 
that was formerly mine : there was the spot 
in which I used to play in my earliest 
infancy ; there was the corner in which my 
beloved mother used to sit at her usual 
occupations ; in that spot stood the table 
round which we all once sat, a blooming, 
smiling band ! 

I walked down the beautiful dell, through 
which, forty-five years before, I had walked 
with beloved Theophilus! How strongly 
did his words recur to my memory, “ Meet 
me in that day at the right hand of God!” 

Not a stone was altered: the rocks 
seemed to echo back the sounds they then 
heard: the babbling waterfall was still 
flowing, crossed the road, and disappeared 
through the same cavity as before. At last 
I came to the very spot where we had stood 
still, and wept on each other’s necks: old 
as I was, I could not forbear weeping, but 
now I wept alone! OT shall soon cease 
to water my couch night and day with 
my tears. 

I visited the church-yard : that too had 
undergone few alterations: the mounds on 
its surface were much thicker than before, 
when I last beheld them : bat otherwise it 
seemed exactly as it was when I last saw it, 
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fourteen years before! I came to the 
tombs, where—O, I need not again men- 
tion their names. The tombs were falling 
rapidly to decay : my brother’s name and 
age were scarcely legible ; so also those of 
my friend Theophilus: the others, though 
less impaired by time, gave evidence that 
they would not long record the names 
of those whose ashes rest beneath them. 
“ In a few years,” said I, “TI shall also lay 
my ashes here: years will roll on, and, in 
a century, the domains where the beloved 
ones of my heart were born, will be in the 
possession of the grandsons of the present 
tenants, now unborn : to them it will be of 
little moment what was the name of the 
family who the estate before 
them ; they will lightly regard these tombs ; 
they will pass unheeding by that dell where 
Theophilus and I wept together : in short, 
these names and ours will be perished 
out of the land. Vanity of vanities ; all is 
vanity.” 

I proceeded with a mournful heart to 
the church: I trod the time-worn aisle: 
I saw the place where we used to sit and 
hear the blessed word of God ; where often 
we have prayed ; and where I sought, in 
the freshness of my wo, for that solace 
which the Lord alone can give. I glanced 
down the aisle, and saw in the chancel the 
monuments of our family and the L——’s: 
they stand side by side. I stood, and read 
them ; those of our family were as follows: 
“Ina Vault near this Church lies interred the Body of 

George R—- 2 eldest Son of Geo. R—, Esq. 


———— Ila 
Who died on the gist of July, 1775, aged seven years. 
Also, by his side are laid the remains of 
Maria K—, sister of the above, who expired 
on the 12th of January, 1792, aged 19 years. 
Sweetly and securely rest, 
‘They that sleep on Jesus’ breast : 
Calm and peaceful down they lie, 
That in blessed Jesus die.” 


On another stone, close beside this, was the 
following : 


“In the same Vault with those of her children, are 
laid the mortal remains of Maria R—, who 
was called away from this world of sin, to one where 
sorrow never comes, Dor care, on the 
30th of April, 1794: aged 49 years. 


** Also, those of George R—, of Hall, Esq. 
*who departed this life on the 12th of 
May, 1797, aged 55 years. 

Reader, canst thou tell us why, 

In the gloomy grave we lie? 

Know, the sting of death is sin, 

‘Turn a searching eye within 

foie we would that thou shouldst know 
low to value things below : 

‘Take this solemn warning home, 

“* Flee thou from the wrath to come.’ 


Here closed the record of the ravages of 
the last enemy in our once happy family : 
I stood for a few moments absorbed in the 
reflections which naturally arose on such a 
subject ; then, turning my eye to the left, 
I saw the purely white marble slab, on 
which the name of my beloved friend was 
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inscribed : not, thought I, more purely 
white than thyself now; for thou art 
arrayed in that fine linen, even the righ- 
teousness of the saints, which may well 
dazzle the eye of every beholder. 

The inscription was as follows : 


“Sacred to the memory of Theophilus L—, only 
child of Charles and Sophia L—, of House, 
he expired on the 1st of July, 1783, in the 
15th year of his age. 


Vain are the bloom‘og cheek and sparkling eye, 
To plead for mortals who are born to die 
He slighted these and sought that heoventy J joy, 
That will not fail him, and that cannot cloy. 
Stop, traveller, read, and mark, and learn, avd go: 
The hand that laid this lovely lily low 
Will stretch thee soon beneath the verdent sod ; 
O strive, like him, to live for ever with thy God.” 

It is strange, sir, how lasting are those 
friendships which are cemented by that 
heavenly love, without which the closest 
union is as tow. That friendship which I 
then formed has twined itself with clinging 
tendrils round this heart of mine; but it has 
taken root, oh! how much deeper, in the 
soul! And though for a time this heart 
shall lay aside its office, it shall again 
resume it, when it shall no more be defiled 
by these waves of sin and sorrow, which 
now beat heavily and frequently against its 
unstable foundations, and will at last be its 
destruction ! 

Then shall our friendship be again 
united, and there shall it again take root in 
that new heart, for no storm shall again 
shake it, no death shall again divide it, no 
sin shall again mar it,—but, oh! delightful 
thought, there it shall. flourish for ever, and 
for ever ! 

Just below that is another : 


“Sacred to the memory of Sophia, wife of Charles 
L—, of House, Esq. who departed this 
life on Y 10th Nov. 1783. Aged 38 years. 


so, of Charles 1—, Esq 
who died on the 17th of ‘Regul, 1785. 
Aged 43 years. 


This ve will shortly be a spot, 
By all w ho knew it once, forgot. 
Stop, passing stranger, let it 

A strong memorial unto thee. 








On the opposite side of the chancel was 
one which had been placed there more 
recently, and it was with the most heart- 
felt anguish that I turned to this second, 
but not less ardently beloved branch of my 
family : the monument stood by itself, was 
of plain white marble, with no other orna- 
nament than the dear names _ thereon 
inscribed : 

Beneath the tort oe =F. yk the remains of 
a beauteous Pay: nipp'd in the very bud. 


He expired on the 18th of June, 1814, 
ged 14 years. 


Death mark’ " it to fall ere it blew, 
And eagerly sought for the strife ; 
But sick of e contest, it flew, 
To hide in the bosom of Life. 


Also, those of Sarah, mother of the above, 
who expired on the 2ist of December, 1814 
Aged 35 years. 
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Oh! said I, as I turned and gazed on 
them all—what a noble sight! Here are 
now before me the only remaining records 
of nine dear friends,—how unspeakably 
dear!—and not only my friends, but 
friends of the living God! Here are the 
records of nine, who have long been sing- 
ing, more melodiously and more gloriously 
than the fabled Nine of old—for what has 
been the song?— Worthy the Lamb! oh, 


how gloriously shal] that sound be one day _ 


heard in the renovated world—how shall 
that redemption be all the song, “ till, like 
a sea of glory, it spread from pole to pole,” 
—and all my joy now is, that I shall join 
the song with these my beloved ones, when 
we shall all appear together at his throne ! 

And now, sir, I would ask, Am I not a 
happy man? I have long dwelt a solitary 
man; I have long lived an afflicted man: 
I have continued my course, a despised 
man, but am I not a happy man ? Ves; 
for | am “a freeman, whom the truth 
makes free.” And truly blessed of the 
Lord have I been, for in all the storms 
which have broken over me, His hand 
hath upheld me, His eye comforted me ! 
Sir, I set out on the journey of life with a 
large party of companions: my early 
morning was fine, but it has rained all 
day ;.and in the storms which broke over 
us, I have one by one lost all my com- 
panions: but as evening approached, the 
clouds dispersed, and now, oh! what a 
bright ray of sunshine is breaking out from 
beneath them ! 

It assures me my day will end in peace ! 
“ Surely the last end of the good man is 
peace!” © let me erase that word, 
“good :” none is good, save one, that is, 
God ; and oh! how good ishe! Rather 
let me say “ of the afflicted and mourning, 
yet triumphant, Christian ;” for surely his end 
is peace: evening dews fall not more 
gently on the ground, than the believing 
Christian falls asleep in the arms of his 
dear Saviour? Oh! yes, I am a happy 
man, and soon shall be a glorified spirit ! 
Blessed Jesus, till that hour arrive, when 
earth and all its vanities shall go from my 
eyes as fleeting shadows; when all that 
before was substantial shall be so no 
longer : till that hour, be my support ; that, 
as I advance further along the narrow way, 
my footstep may be firmer, and my eye 
clearer; and grant that no temptation may 
draw me aside, and turn away my eyes 
from the eternal city : and when that hour 
shall arrive, when the “ dark river of death 
that is flowing between the fair city and me,” 
shall be crossed once and for ever ; O carry 
me through, and bear me up above its cold 


waves, that I sink not; and finally receive 
me into thine eternal rest! I hear, even 
now, the blessed voice, exclaiming, “ Be 
hold, I come quickly; even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. Amen.” 

W.G. B. 


—_— aS 


CONCILIATION, CHRISTIANITY, AND 
CIVILIZATION IN CEYLON. 


Sir A. Jounston, while president of his 
majesty’s council on Ceylon, thought, after 
along consideration of the character and 
manners of the natives, that the surest 
way of making them respect the British 
government was, to take every means in 
his power to enable them to understand the 
principles and the evidence of the religion 
which was professed by the members of 
the British government ; to shew them, that 
those principles, and that evidence, had a 
great influence upon the public conduct of 
those members, and that they were calcu- 
lated to render those who professed them, 
deserving of respect, and anxious to render 
the different natives, amongst whom those 
principles, however differently modified, 
prevailed, equally deserving of the respect 
of their countrymen. In order to attain 
these objects, Sir Alexander adopted the 
following plan. 

1st. Of circulating amongst the natives 
of the country, such information as might 
lead them to understand the principles and 
evidence upon which the christian religion 
is believed by Christians. 

2dly. To convince them, by all public 
acts, that the belief in this religion had a 
powerful influence upon the public con- 
duct of the British government. 

3dly. To render all those who profess 
the christian religion worthy of the public 
and private respect of their countrymen. 

4thly. To remove all subjects of political 
jealousy, with respect to those who profess 
Christianity, from the minds of those who 
professed other religions, in the island of 
Ceylon. 

With a view to the first point, Sir Alex- 
ander formed the first Bible Society which 
was ever established in any part of Asia, 
at Columbo, and took means for having 
correct translations of the Bible made into 
Palee, Cingalese, and Tamul, the three 
languages which are understood on Ceylon. 

He caused, also, translations to be made 
into the same languages, of the summary of 
the evidence of Christianity, drawn up by 
the late Bishop Porteus, of London ; after 
having ascertained, from many Brahmins 
and priests of Buddhoo, that this summary 
was more intelligible and satisfactory than 
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any other work that had been submitted to 
them, upon the same subject. 

He also caused some of Hannah More’s 
Sacred Dramas to be translated into the 
same languages, having previously ascer- 
tained, that dramatic representations had 
been, from time immemorial, as well on 
the island of Ceylon as on the continent 
of India, the most popular mode of circu- 
lating, amongst the natives of the country, 
such religious and moral doctrines as were 
intended to influence their moral and poli- 
tical conduct. 

With a view to the second point, Sir 
Alexander introduced the form of making 
the king’s judges, at the commencement of 
every criminal session, and just before they 
began the business of the session, pro- 
ceed, in a public procession, from the 
court-house to the public church; and 
there, after having attended divine service, 
and heard an appropriate sermon preached 
upon the occasion, solemnly take the sacra- 
ment, in the presence of all the jurymen, 
and other natives, of all the different reli- 
gious persuasions, who attended the sessions. 

Sir Alexander also encouraged the estab- 
lishment of the Wesleyan and the Ame- 
rican missionaries in different parts of the 
island, in order to afford an easy and a 
cheap means of education and religious 
instruction to all those who professed 
Christianity. He also encouraged the Wes- 
leyans to republish Baldeus’s account of the 
state of Christianity in his time in the pro- 
vince of Jaffna, in order that the attention 
of the British government and the British 
public might be induced to take measures 
to restore the different Protestant churches, 
and the different Protestant schools, to the 
flourishing state to which they had been 
brought by the Dutch government, in the 
seventeenth century. 

Sir Alexander also introduced the regula- 
tions of 1806, putting an end to ail the 
odious and unjust restrictions under which 
the Catholics had been placed, on account 
of their religious belief, by the policy of the 
Dutch government, in order to convince 
the natives, that the English government 
was really actuated, in its public conduct, 
by the principles of charity and benevo- 
lence taught by the religion which they 
professed ; a fact that the natives of other 
persuasions had theretofore doubted, not 
conceiving it possible, that, were they really 
influenced by the charitable principles they 
professed towards all men, they could per- 
secute, with so much rigour, other Chris- 
tians, merely because they differed with 
them upon some of the tenets of their re- 
ligion. 


With a view to the third point, Sir Alex- 
ander encouraged education amongst all 
denominations of Christians in Ceylon, by 
giving them an opportunity of displaying 
their talents and seme in public, as 
jurymen, in the protection of the lives, the 
liberty, and the property of their country- 
men, and by causing their distinguishin 
themselves as jurymen to be a sure mes | 
to public preferment ; thereby making it 
worth the while of every Christian to be- 
come respectable, and attaching an idea of 
respectability in the minds of the people of 
the country to the character of a Christian. 

With a view to the fourth point, Sir 
Alexander took every opportunity to shew, 
that the religious belief which a man pro- 
fessed was no impediment or drawback to 
his enjoyment of any political privilege, or 
his attainment of any public office. He 
therefore took care that no distinction what- 
ever should exist between any man on ac- 
count of his religion in the enjoyment or 
exercise of his right of a juryman. 

Every juryman, whatever religion he 
might profess, being on a footing of perfect 
equality as to his rights in this capacity, 
and as to the pretensions he might have for 
holding any office, either in a court of jus- 
tice, or under government; Sir Alexander 
strictl awl to this rule, conceiving, 
that the best way of preventing a Christian 
being made an object of political jealousy 
to those who profess a different religion 
from himself, was, by preventing those 
persons, of other religion, from feeling that 
the difference of their persuasion hindered 
them, notwithstanding their respectability, 
from enjoying the same political privileges 
and public appointments as a Christian. 

It is clear, from the addresses which 
were presented to Sir Alexander Johnston 
on his leaving Ceylon, in 1817, by the 
whole of the population professing the 
Hindoo and the Buddhist religion, that the 
line of conduct which had been adopted by 
him, in reference to the Christians on that 
island, so far from exciting the jealousy. of 
either the one or the other of the numerous 
bodies who profess the Hindoo and the 
Buddhoo religion, had commanded their 
respect in the highest degree; and it is 
therefore important, as an example of what 
may be done by a public officer in that 
respect in India. 

The more a Christian in public office in 
India shews respect towards his own relij- 
gion, and for those who profess it, the more 
he endeavours to explain the evidence upon 
which the truth and beauty of his religion 
are founded, and to shew how his belief of 
that religion is made, both in his private 
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conduct and in the discharge of his public 
duties, to influence his every action—the 
more he commands the respect of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans in India; provided he 


always, at the same time, shews the greatest 


toleration, and avoids every offence or dis- 
respect to their religion, and lets them 
publicly know, and effectually feel, that 
their religious belief cannot influence him 
in excluding them from public office and 
employment, should their talents and re- 
spectability of character in other respects fit 
them for the situation. 

This conduct cannot be made too public, 
because it is different from that of many 
public functionaries in India, who, though 
good and religious men themselves, for fear 
of alarming the prejudices of the natives, 
seem to wish to make them believe, by 
their public conduct, that they have no 
particular anxiety about their own religion, 
and that it is not supposed to influence their 
public conduct or their public views. “This 
is quite contrary to the policy and conduct 
of the ,Hindoos and Mahomedans them- 
selves, who invariably endeavour to shew 
respect to every thing appertaining to their 
respective religions, and to shew respect to 
every person of their religion; and, there- 
fore, they conceive that we, by not fully 
looking towards the religion we profess, as 
they do to theirs, can feel very little of the 
influence of our religion, and can have little 
or no religious feeling for them; and, con- 
sequently, they cannot conceive us to be 
honest and good men. 

As an insertion of the public documents, 
on which the preceding observations and 
conclusions are founded, would extend this 
paper to an undue length, we hope to re- 
sume this subject in our ensuing number. 


——. @———— 
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* It is to be feared that the consequences to which 
evil-speaking tends, are but partially perceived, or 
wholly disregarded ; otherwise, its dreadful appearance 
might prove beneficial to many by whom it is un- 
thinkingly cherished : and were the tongue as liberal 
in praise, as it is in censure, it might, in a small 
degree, counterbalance the direful effects of its ma- 
levolence.” Salt, 
NotwitustaNnDIno the many generations 
which have passed away since the tongue 
was discovered to be an unruly member, 
we have to regret that the lapse of time has 
made very little improvement in this mis- 
chievous epidemic. In every town and 
village, too, many slanderers are to be 
found ; and, although this detestable vice 
has been censured by heathens, yet it meets 
with encouragement from many who pro- 
Jess to be Christians. It is a failing of the 


mind, to think ill of every one; and he 
who indulges in this fatal propensity, soon 
gives utterance to his sentiments in scan- 
dalous expressions, 

Observe the conduct of these pests of 
society, at our convivial: meetings. You 
may hear an absent individual named, and 
some of his actions scrutinized ; a suspicion 
is then uttered by one of the company, a 
doubt expressed by another ; a significant 
nod, or a mysterious saying, by a third; a 
fourth admits that such is the rumour, and 
sorrowfully suspects that it is too true. 
Others immediately take it for granted, ex- 
aggerate the report, and, running to a 
neighbour, relate the circumstance, upon 
the same conditions that it was told them ; 
that is, i¢ must not be circulated. Such is 
the deplorable state of a great part of man- 
kind ; and the more public the character, 
the more liable is it to become the subject 
of conversational calumny. 

Frequently do we hear the reputation of 
an able minister of the gospel brought for- 
ward by these detestable beings. The most 
worthy, and deserving of esteem, are unex- 
pectedly, yet severely, wounded by this 
pernicious infection of the tongue; and no 
one is too good or great to escape its en- 
venomed dart. 

The slanderer is always ready to give a 
full and degrading account of the pedigree 
of any person mentioned in his presence. 
Even the grave itself is ransacked for prey, 
and the dead are insecure from his mali- 
cious detractions. Pride, hatred, and un- 
charitableness are the principal charac- 
teristics of slander; falsehood and envy, 
its parents; curiosity, its nurse; and inno- 
cence, its victim. 

It is astonishing how any professor of 
religion can encourage a vice, which is too 
detestable to be acknowledged by the most 
wicked and abandoned part of mankind. 
Beware of a backbiter, allow him not to 
gain your attention by speaking ill of 
others. Should he succeed in unburdening 
his envious mind to you, be assured he will 
unburden it again to the next acquaintance 
he may chance to meet, and, very likely, you 
will be the subject of his calumny, Every 
person, who values the honour of religion, 
his own reputation, and the ce and 
welfare of society, will carefully avoid 
speaking unkindly of others. If we cannot 
speak favourably of our neighbours, we can 
certainly remain silent ; well knowing that 
charity, which thinketh no evil, would ra- 
ther cast a veil over defects and blemishes, 
than wantonly expose them to public scorn. 
The best antidote against this prevailing 
vice, may be found in the prayer of the 
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psalmist— Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” 

To those who have suffered from evil- 
speakers, I would recommend the resolu- 
tion of Plato, the heathen philosopher— 
«I will live so as no person shall believe 
them.” 8.8. 

Preston- Brook, 1831. 


—_——@——— 
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No stronger proof can be adduced of an 
idle and disorderly mind, than an indul- 
gence in vain curiosity; nor is any pro- 

nsity of the human mind more calcu- 
ited to alienate friends, imbitter enemies, 
and sow dissension and ill-will among 
mankind, No man likes to have his pri- 
vate affairs unnecessarily pried into, and, 
indeed, it is highly improper for any one 
to make the attempt. Every person has, 
or ought to have, enough to do, in the 
management of his own concerns ; and it 
may be safely concluded, that, if he busies 
himself about another man’s, his own will 
be neglected. Those who thrive most in 
the world are such as give their minds 
fully to their own business, and find no 
time for undue animadversions on another 
man’s proceedings. 

Independently of the discredit which too 
much inquisitiveness into another man’s 
concerns throws upon those who are guilty 
of it, the circumstance that it cannot but 
give pain, and awaken resentment in 
those whose feelings are injured, should 
check the first impulses to such unwar- 
rantable indulgences, and teach the curious 
to thwart their inclinations, both on their 
own account, and on that of others; for if 
a man feel himself aggrieved, either by 
dictation or animadversion, he is apt to 
retaliate the injury, and it generally hap- 
pens that the assailant is the more vulner- 
able of the two, and that his affairs, in 

wence of his unhappy propensity, 
are found to be in a state of greater con. 


fusion. 

Amicable feelings cannot be long sus- 
tained between parties, when the object of 
either is to usurp authority over the other ; 
or, which is much the same thing, when 
either is ever and anon displaying a dispo- 
sition to encroach upon the other’s personal 
liberties or domestic privacies, with a view 
to give unwelcome advice, or confer im- 
pertinent counsel, A feeling of jealousy 
and dislike naturally takes possession of the 
minds of those who are unworthily treated, 
and they consequently, with great reason, 
renounce the society of their too busy com- 
panions. 


Different feelings, however, operate on 
the minds of the —- of God, and of the 
man of the world, under such unfortunate 
dilemmas. While the former treats, ‘with 
a becoming spirit, unaccompanied by re- 
venge, the ambiguous designs of his nomi- 
nal friend ; the latter, not only breaks off 
the connexion, but evinces a desire to 
return the injury. The language of scrip- 
ture is decisive on this point. We are 
commanded not to return evil for evil, but, 
contrariwise, good, ‘The line of duty is, 
therefore, plain, simple, and imperative ; 
and hence, though we may, with the 
utmost propriety, decline farther familiar 
intercourse with those who have abused 
our confidence, we are strictly forbidden 
to shew an implacable spirit, or to visit on 
the heads of the delinquents the evil con- 
sequences of their imprudent and culpable 
conduct. The well-disposed man feels a 
desire rather to reclaim than to irritate an 
opponent, no matter whether in the form of 
a disguised friend, or an avowed enemy ; 
and, though he may not trust him with his 
secrets, or admit him to social intercourse, 
be dismisses from his mind all animosity 
against him, and very sincerely longs for 
his reformation. 

It may be here observed, that few friend- 
ships are formed, which are totally exempt 
from jealousy or intrusion ; and the reason 
is obvious,—they are seldom formed and 
cemented by gospel precepts. Into the 
natural mind, unillumined by the light of 
God's word, the spirit of discord tinds too 
ready an ingress ; and when the obligations 
of duty are not mutually felt, encroach- 
ments will he made, calculated to produce 
bitter recriminations and dissensions. 

The disturbance of the peace of society 
is not the only effect of curiosity, when it 
becomes a passion of the mind: the peace 
of every one who indulges in it is unsettled: 
and the over-curious are led from such 
objects as might conduce to their own 
welfare and tranquillity. The human mind 
is an active principle, which will ever be 
employed ; and if the objects of its pursuits 
be not praise-worthy, -they will be detri- 
mental alike to individuals and to society ; 
for every one, whose attention is not di- 
rected to such things as peculiarly belong 
to his own sphere of action, may be com- 
monly found giving advice where it is not 
wanted, and hazarding opinions regarding 
the conduct of others, who are, as they 
may easily be, in every respect, his supe- 
riors both in activity, regularity, and pru- 
dence. It is incompatible with reason, 
and manifestly a » for a man to find 
fault with others about the neglect of duties, 
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of which’ he himself is notoriously guilty : 
and yet this is precisely the character of all 
who are more bent upon blaming others 
than reforming themselves; in a word, of 
all who pry into their neighbours’ affairs, 
and neglect their own. 

We may conclude, when we see men 
busying themselves about things which do 
not concern them, that they have ulterior 
objects in view, and that the pleasures they 
derive from searching into, and passing 
judgment on, the motives of others, and 
decrying the works of their hands, do not 
arise from a desire to conceal the informa- 
tion they surreptitiously obtain, but from 
the wicked intention of publishing it to the 
world, with most provoking and aggra- 
vating additions and distortions, fabricated 
for the purpose of destroying the reputa- 
tions of those who are held in higher esti- 
mation than themselves, as well as of gra- 
tifying their own corrupt and depraved 
hearts. Every inquiry they make, every 
look, indicates a heart pregnant with ill 
designs. The good which others do, is 
intentionally overlooked, if, indeed, a pre- 
judicial construction be not attempted to 
be placed upon it; whilst every false step 
is carefully noted, and infinite pains taken 
to give to every error the most forbidding 
aspect. Nay, so evil-disposed, and so tho- 
roughly lost to all sense of shame and de- 
corum, so utterly reckless of their own cha. 
racters, and regardless of those of others, 
are the wholsesale dealers in detraction 
and defamation, that, when the most dili- 
gent inquiries’ fail to furnish a tale to the 

rejudice of their neighbours, they will 
fr the unhesitating and unblushing 
effrontery to propagate the figments of 
their own brains, the suggestions of their 
imaginations, in order to spread ruin and 
dismay through their respective neighbour- 
hoods, 


An evil report, either wholly without 
foundation, or at best with a very slight 
relation to fact, augments rapidly as it 
gains circulation, and is soon made to con- 
sign, in too many instances, to obloquy 
and reproach the fair fame of one who 
ought to have received better treatment, 
and who is exposed, merely because of his 
respectability, to the shafts of malice, and 
to the inventive and deadly machinations 
of an inveterate foe. To account for the 
motives by which a man is actuated, who 
can, clandestinely or openly, praceed to 
take away the character, and - blast the 
prospects, of a fellow-mortal who has never 
injured him, might appear a difficult task, 
did we not know that the corruptions of 
human nature are such, that too many are 
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unable to look up to those who hold higher 
or more honourable situations than them- 
selves, even though their conduct may 
make them worthy of those situations, 
without feeling an envious spirit—a spirit 
which is easily made to go all lengths, in 
order to attain its unhallowed object. For 
this reason, among many others, the man 
who is brought prominently forward on the 
stage of life, should be unceasingly wary 
and cireumspect in all his ways, that the 
devices of the busy-body, whose inquiries 
go to rake up flaws in his character, that he 
may disseminate them to his disadvantage, 
may fail in their object, and that the reput- 
able part of mankind may see into his 
intentions, and expose their turpitude. 

To blast the prospects of the fortunate, 
to curtail the ulness of the industrious, 
to injure the circumstances of the respect. 
able, is too often the aim of the inquisitive. 
There must be some object in view, when 
inquiries are made into the affairs of others ; 
and as those who eagerly make them are 
frequently such as have tarnished their own 
names, and blasted their prospects, by their 
conduct, it follows, as a natural but griev-~ 
ous consequence, that they are pained on 
hearing that others are in a happier con- 
dition than themselves, and, by the most 
unprincipled means, to bring them down to 
their own level, or, if possible, to sink 
them below it. It matters not what 
tence they may form to blind the observers 
of their behaviour, or to cast a cloak over 
their dark intentions ; the eye of the world 
is acute in detecting fraud, and unceremo- 
nious in exposing it: and even were not 
this the case to the full extent of what it is, 
the frequent want of caution in the most 
practised adepts in the art of dissembling, 
would be sure, sooner or later, to bring to 
light their busy intermeddlings and their 
deep-laid schemes. 

nere is a most dangerous sort of enmity, 
however, and it is that which comes under 
the semblance of friendship. An open 
enemy may be guarded against with some 
chance of averting the blow which he. in- 
tends to give; a suspected underminer 
may be carefully watched ; but from the 
man whose words are as honey, and de« 
signs as gall, who can protect himself? 
Who but must be in danger of having his 
reputation injured, and his confidence 
abused, before he has sufficient experience 
of the false appearances, to make him 
cautious ? 

An easy unreservedness of intercourse, 
and a pleasing interchange of sentiment, 
are among the blessings derived from 
friendship, and, therefore, the misplacing 
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and abuse of confidence must engender 
bitterness of spirit. 
' Having ascertained by the most secret 
inquiries, the plan of attack which, he 
conceived, may do the most mischief, 
the double-faced detractor, at first, stabs in 
the dark, and, at length, when the eye of 
him whom he attacks is open to the 
of his conduct, unable to defend 
himself from the charge of duplicity, he 
generally fabricates an excuse dom some 
insult or injury he pretends to have sus- 
tained, and pushes his malignant purposes 
to the utmost gern a Bad passions 
cherished in the mind will completely 
banish from it every feeling of satisfaction 
and comfort. In the place of those con- 
reflections which are the liar 
enjoyments of the good and benevolent, 
are implanted in the breasts of the evil- 
minded the most corroding and anxious 
cares. 

Never was there seen a man, in the pos- 
session of happiness himself, who wished 
to see others miserable. Such a circum- 
stance cannot occur ; it is not in the nature 
of things. The evil-intentioned alone can 
employ their time in sowing the seeds of 
discord, and undermining the fair fabric 
of an honourable reputation, and such bad 
intention will most undoubtedly inflict the 
bitterest anguish on the destroyers of the 
happiness of others—an anguish far more 
intense, and far less supportable, as the 
cause of it may be brought home to their 
own bosoms. Whoever has felt the con- 

of the base calumniator’s foul 
and meddling spirit, may be sufficiently 
vexed and disturbed, but there are gene- 
rally found worthy characters to compas- 
sionate his case, and soothe his mind; 
whilst the base calumniator himself will be 
left to writhe under his own inflictions, 
and feel the misery he tried to dispense, 
shunned by the world, and left to reflections 
worse than death itself. 

The religion which our blessed Saviour 
came into the world to teach to the children 
of men, and which has been continually 

ing ever since throughout the habit- 

le globe, is either wholly neglected, or 
unworthily professed, by the censorious 
meddler. Even in our own highly-favoured 
isle, where the inestimable privileges of 
reading the scriptures, and having them 
faithfully preached, are, unquestionably, en- 
j to a degree far beyond that of most 
er nations, it is lamentable to see the 
great prevalence of envy and ill-will. In- 
stead of looking with a charitable eye on 
the failings of others, far too many are em- 
ployed in the unthankful and odious office 
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of giving them the greatest publicity. They 
are taught not to harbour evil thoughts of 
others, yet their practice shows, but too 
plainly, that their suspicions of the prinei- 
ples and conduct of their fellow-creatures 
are of the most malevolent description. Al- 
though they cannot but know that it is 
highly sinful to rejoice at the transgressions 
of those around them, they seem to be pe- 
culiarly elate on the discovery’of their being 
guilty of some culpable breach of duty, or 
wilful irregularity. Their duty calls them 
to make the character of every one appear 
in the fairest light ; their inclinations prompt 
them to throw a shade over every virtue, 
and aggravate every crime. Such is the 
depravity of human nature; such the pro- 
pensity of the human mind. Till man be 
made a new creature, till his mind be im- 
bued with Divine grace, he will continue to 
see the mote in his brother’s eye, without 

iving the beam in his own; detraction 
will be his delight, and charity a strange 
work, 

In the best of men there is much room 
for personal improvement, for amendment 
in heart and life ; and it is a well-establish- 
ed fact, that those who come nearest to the 
performance of their duties, see most clearly 
their own need of repentance and faith, and 
their utter unworthiness in the sight of God. 
The reason of this is clear ; sin is of a blind- 
ing and hardening nature, and, hence, those 
generally stand highest in their own estima- 
tion who are most alienated from God and 
divine things. It follows, therefore, that 
those who give the greatest’ loose to that 
prying sort of curiosity, which seeks to feed 
on lost reputations, are, in a great measure, 
unconscious of their own infirmities, and 
easily brought to imagine themselves free 
from the faults of those whom they are the 
most eager to censure. It would, however, 
be no difficult matter to find sins indulged 
in to a greater excess by the censorious, 
than by those who are the constant objects 
of their malevolent attacks. How, it may 
well be asked, can those attend to their 
own advancement in piety and virtue, who 
merge every other consideration in the all- 
absorbing one of intruding upon others their 
advice or reprehension? Such are un- 
mindful of their deficiencies, and regardless 
of their duties, and take especial care to 
have as little leisure as inclination to turn 
their thoughts from others to themselves— 
from evil surmises and artful inventions, to 
a careful redemption of time—from things 
on earth, to things in heaven. 

If, among the insidious throng, there are 
any to be found who are at all conscious of 
their own failings, they seem, at the same 
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lime, perfectly satisfied with retaining their 
defects, provided they can find others 
equally neglectful of their duties, and 
equally bent on pursuing heedless careers. 
This is a most fatal mistake. To be content 
with one’s self, when guilty of error, because 
others happen to be the same, is not the 
way to reform. As men must stand or fall 
by their conduct, by their faith and prac- 
tice, it is evidently a most destructive delu- 
sion, for them to be at peace while in a 
state of alienation from God, merely because 
others are in the same condition. Their 
habits of inquiry, their diligent searchings 
into any affairs not their own, have a ma- 
terial tendency, however, to blind their un- 
derstandings, and corrupt their hearts. The 
process, from a man’s censuring others, to 
his imbibing self-righteous views, is certain 
and rapid. He soon persuades himself 
that he is as good as his neighbours, better, 
indeed, than many around him, and is apt 
to mistake a spirit of malevolence, and a 
propensity to slander, for a virtuous indig- 
nation at vice, and a desire to put it down. 

It is, no doubt, a duty to censure sin in 
every shape; but then, those that do so 
should do it in a proper spirit, that their 
examples may add power and efficacy to 
their reproofs. These reflections, the mali- 
cious busybody should carefully weigh over 
in his mind ; for he may rest assured, that, 
if he be not made to feel a detestation of 
sin himself, and the warmest and purest 
zeal for the reformation and happiness of 
all who have gone astray ; all is not right 
with him. He may suspect his own mo- 
tives, when he feels a desire to know what 
others are doing, and apprehend that some 
malignant feeling may lie at the bottom of 
all his investigations. See we not now, are 
we not fully sensible, that our affairs must 
greatly suffer, that perplexity and ruin will 
attend them, if we so far forget our duties, 
as to engage our whole attention, and oc- 
cupy our times, in administering to others 
advice mingled with reproof. 

That impertinent curiosity, which leads 
the mind astray, is the greatest bane con- 
ceivable to tranquillity, and the most for- 
midable foe that can be encountered in this 
world. Other evils may be overcome; 
other obstructions to our peace may be 
removed, if our minds be concentrated, and 
engaged in ——. exercises, in the 

ormance of individual, social, and re- 
ligious obligations. But when our minds 
become dissipated and unstable; when the 
failings of others are sedulously investi- 
gated, and joyfully proclaimed, and personal 
inspection and improvement wholly neg- 
lected, then it is that our weakness is dis- 
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cernible to the whole world, and we fall an 
easy prey to the consequences of our im- 
prudence. 

Discarding all vain curiosity, let our 
minds be absorbed in the discharge of the 
duties .of our callings, and we shall be 
amply rewarded by the prosperity and 
comfort of our circumstances. t us, in- 
stead of descanting on the moral degrada- 
tion of others, attend to our own vital in- 
terests, that we may be happy ourselves, 
and be the means of extending happiness 
to others. This is the only proper course 
to be adopted; and it is a course which 
will yield to every one who pursues it, a 
satisfaction which this world can neither 
give nor take away. 


Edenhall. Tuos. Irevanp. 
— ——~e 

MY NOTE-BOOK.—NO. I. 
ON THE WRITINGS OF COWPER. 





‘We have few writers whose value is more ster- 
ling than that of Cowper. In every e of his com- 
positions, you will find the most vigorous intellect, 
combined with the noblest principle.” © Anonymous. 





One of the most interesting, engaging, and 
instructive authors with whom an enlight- 
ened, and, especially, a pious individual, 
can be familiar, is the distinguished poet to 
whom this short paper immediately alludes, 
and whose name and works will uniformly 
command the esteem and admiration of the 
reading world. 

There was much associated with the 
character of Cowper peculiarly calculated to 
fix the attention, to induce the attachment, 
aud to awaken the sensibilities of pensive 
and devotional individuals ; and his sorrows 
and depressions were so dark, cheerless, 
and protracted, that it is impossible to 
peruse his writings, and mark how his 
mind is developed, how his emotions are 
imbodied, and how his condition is illus- 
trated, without being powerfully and affect- 
ingly impressed. There are few lives more 
riveting than the life of Cowper; few can 
inspire more sorrowful and sympathetic 
feelings ; and it is rarely that we meet with 
a memoir, from the perusal of which, 
greater instruction, or more valuable ad- 
vantage, can be derived. With all the 
deficiencies and defects of Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper, and we admit they are neither 
few nor trivial, we can scarcely refer to any 
book which is more engaging, or which 
produces a more forcible impression on the 
mind of a discriminating, intelligent, and 
pious reader. 

The most attractive charm of that work, 
however, arises from the letters of the 
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lamented poet, with which it is so highly 
beautified and enriched. They are, un- 
questionably, beautiful and finished speci- 
mens of the epistolary style. They are 
exquisitely penned. There is much nature 
unaffectedness ; there is no trickery or 
artifice ; there is no tawdry or meretricious 
finery ; there is no exaggeration, bombast, 
or ridiculous soaring. Every sentence is 
ned with the most perfect artlessness. 
The simplicity which aoneteten almost 
every is a striking attraction. There 
are rich and beautiful descriptions furnished. 
Some of the delineations of character are 
very graphical and impressive. The finest 
and most philosophical remarks are often 
thrown out; a pleasing sportiveness, and 
original vein of humour, mark the entire 
series ; the most genuine and elevated piety 
is broadly developed ; and there is a mel- 
lowness, a clearness, a purity, an elegance, 
an ease, a classic finish, in the style, which 
scarcely any writer has excelled. Cowper, 
as an epistolary writer, is, confessedly, one 
of the very highest order, and, by every 
person of accurate taste, of sound and dis- 
criminating views, and of ardent piety, his 
letters will be highly prized, and regarded 
as some of the choicest gems, as it respects 
expression, delineation, and sentiment, 
which the English language can furnish. 

We form a very high judgment of the 
Letters of Beattie, so vivacious, so elo- 

uent, so classical ; but we do not consider 

em at all comparable to the exquisite 
epistolary effusions of the “ bard of Olney.” 

But, inimitable as are many of the Letters 
of Cowper, it is apparent that his fame 
arises principally from his poetry; and, 
whatever some may think of the rigidness 
of his morality, of the breadth and keen- 
ness of his irony, and of the unqualified 
language in which he so often indulges, it 
is evident, we apprehend, to all lovers of 
genuine “ poesy,” that few specimens of the 
art are more deserving of praise, or more 
worthy of preservation, than those which 
Cowper has furnished. When his poems 
first appeared, they attracted public atten- 
tion, and secured for him a large measure 
of approbation, and that popularity has 
been increasing till the present period ; so 
that there is scarcely any diversity of 
opinion, respecting the commanding claims 
which those poems prefer. 

We concede that many objections may 
be urged against the poetry of Cowper. It 
is often flat and prosaic; his humour is 
sometimes vulgar and inappropriate ; his 
sarcasm and invective are frequently in- 
temperate and unmeasured ; his transitions 
from serious to trifling subjects are, occa- 


sionally, too sudden and ungraceful ; and 
his numbers are often not so flowing and 
harmonious as we could desire. But, after 
making these concessions, we inquire, 
Where is the man of true poetic taste and 
sensibility, and of genuine principle, who 
can be insensible to the striking excellencies 
which the muse of Cowper exhibits? The 
language he employs is bold, idiomatic, 
energetic, and impressive ; the descriptions 
of scenery which he furnishes are graphical, 
and eloquent ; his delineations of character 
are often strikingly beautiful; his satire 
and sarcasm are as keen and caustic as 
could be developed; his humour is the 
most playful, original, and profound ; his 
views of truth are commandingly just and 
impressive ;~his exhibition of the christian 
character, and, especially, of the gospel 
ministry, is exquisitely furnished ; and bis 
representations of the errors, the follies, and 
the vices of the age, are as accurately and 
luminously sketched, as the pen of the poet 
could delineate them. 

The tendency of all Cowper’s poetry is 
todo good. There is no sgicams no wan- 
tonness, no profanity, no jesting with sacred 
things, no trifling; he has an object to ac- 
complish, and that object is to advocate 
the claims of Christianity, to honour the 
God of truth, and to inculcate the sublime 
and momentous principles of the gospel. 

His “Table Talk” abounds in clever, 
smart, and, vivacious, pungent dialogue, in 
which the most valuable sentiment will 
be found. His pieces, entitled “ Hope,” 
* Expostulation,” “Truth,” and several 
others, are admirable specimens of vigor- 


ous glowing versification ; the princi- 
ples imbodied are pure and elevated ; and 
many are uncommonly rich and 


beautiful, in expression and imagery. 

His “ Review of Schools” is peculiarly 
valuable, for the just and philosophic 
sentiment with which it is enriched. e 
lines on “ Friendship” are, unquestionably, 
some of the finest in the language. His 
wee on his mother’s picture, I*have uni- 
ormly considered one of the most touching, 
eloquent, and beautiful specimens, which 
can be furnished. 

The great production of Cowper is evi- 
dently “‘ The Task ;” and it is a noble mo- 
nument of his taste, piety, and genius. In 
that fine poem, how strikingly and beauti- 
fully has he sketched character, painted the 
joys and endearments of home, described 
the quiet and sunny scenery of creation, 
and exhibited the pure and exquisite en- 
jeyments of religion! To a mind imbued 
with poetic taste and sensibility, and che- 
rishing the religious sentiments of Cowper, 
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it is one of the richest pleasures to peruse 
this invaluable poem. While the language 
endures, it must live; and while genuine 
poetry and religion are prized, it must be 
valued. 

In reading the poems of Cowper, with 
care, I have been much struck with the 
number of bold, nervous, and eloquent 
lines, which they contain ; lines furnishing 
the most striking sentiment, or the finest 
description. Take a few as specimens. 

Speaking of the writings of Chesterfield, 
he remarks, 

“ Every tear shall scald thy memory.” 

Of the spirit of heaven, he says, 


** Love makes the music of the blest above, 
Heaven's harmony is aniversal love. 


Speaking of corrupt novelists, he terms 
them the “ flesh-flies of the land,” 


“ Who fasten, without mercy, on the fair, 
And suck, and leave a craving maggot there.” 


How beautiful the couplet-— 


* She pours a sensibility divine 
Along the nerve of every feeling line.” 


How just and admirable the following 
representation— 


at Ai Religion has so seldom found 
ilful guide into poetic ground ; 
he — woald spring, where’ er she deign'’d 


And Gray Base attend her in her way” 
Speaking of triflers, he says, 
“ The foam apon the waters not so light.” 
How finely is the lover of scandal de- 
pictured ! 


“* Laughs at the reputations she has torn, 
And holds them dangling, at arm's-length, in 


There is eset truth in this line— 
“* No soil like poverty for growth divine.” 


Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
subjoined couplet— 
“* A Christian's wit is inoffensive light, 
A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight.” 
The following lines are exquisite— 
** Muscle aud nerve miraculously spun.” 
“ The unwearied spring of an elastic foot.” 
* The crescent moon, the diadem of night.” 


“* Stara countless, each in his appointed place, 
Fast avchor'd in the deep abyss of apace. 


** Pant for the refuge of some rural shade.” 


“ Pleasure 3 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist.’ 


* His conscience, like a glassy lake before, 
Lash'd into foaming waves, begins to roar.” 


“ The judgment, drunk, and bribed to lose its way, 
Winks hard, and talks of darkness at noon-day.’ 


Thus we might proceed to multiply ex- 
amples, but the work of specification would 
be endless. 

Cowper is too well known to require any 
thing of this kind, and we are happy to find 
that his poems are increasing in popularity 
among general readers; and, the more 
highly genuine religion is valued, the more 
appropriately will the writings of Cowper 
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be estimated. There is a decision, a purity, 
a fearlessness of statement, an elevation of 
thought and principle, a severity of sarcasm, 
and an abhorrence of vice, associated with 
them, which will never be much enjoyed 
by the mere worldling, the infidel, the 
scoffer, or the intemperate; but, when a 
man is devoted to God, is raised beyond 
the world, is rendered sensible of the in- 
effable value of Christianity, and is antici. 
pating the bliss of immortality, then, the 
writings of Cowper will be attentively réad, 
frequently referred to, very highly estimated, 
and will furnish a source of the purest and 
sublimest enjoyment, 

** Mid all the dark and howling storms of life.” 

London, Jan. 2, 1832. T. W. 


—_»>——. 


REFLECTIONS IN A CHURCHYARD. 





“T love the ivy-mantled tower, 

Rocked by the storms of thousand years; 

‘The grave, whose melanchol flower, | 
Was nourished by affection’s* tears,” 
a 

A vittace churchyard! What solemn 
associations do these words convey! The 
loveliness of silence, the consecration of 
thought. There is the venerable tower 
mantled with ivy, raising its hoary head 
“amidst the grove of green ;” the majestic 
elm, twining its boughs above, in rude 
architecture; the yew and cypress, folding 
their mournful drapery over the marble 
tablet. How hallowed a spot for medita- 
tion! The world, how secluded ! 

I have seen the setting sun dart its rays 
through the quivering foliage, the sky beau- 
tifully melting its varied tinges, as it spread 
from east to west, and my spirit has 
wished to burst from its clay, woh “ drink 
deep” of the loveliness with which it was 
surrounded, The twilight shade has come 
like a mist upon the scene, and I have 
thought of the darkness of death, and of 
the eternal morn, when the trump of the 
archangel shall echo above these silent 
walls. 

My imagination has presented to me the 
prisoned mortal bursting from his tomb, 
and gazing on the splendour. unveiled to 
his sight. Then what holy joy has illu- 
mined his countenance, when he sees “ face 
to face” Him who was indeed his Saviour 
and his Friend, but is now his Judge. He 
knows that he stands not at the dreadful 
bar with the suspense of one who never 
desired the “ full assurance of faith.” He 
pleads no merits of his own; the garment 
of righteousness with which he is clothed 
is. not his own; but he pleads the merits 
of Him who redeemed his soul from de- 


* In the original, *‘a martyr’s” tears. 
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struction ; he is clothed in the righteous- 
ness of Him in whom was found no spot 
or blemish. j 

And, then, how shuddering has been the 
contemplation of the fate of many who sur- 
round walls. They have been raised 
from the grave, only that they might receive 
eternal condemnation. How has the eye 
been confounded with the majes‘, of that 
heaven which it has scorned! How have 
the once blaspheming lips quivered with 
terror and anguish; and the re-animated 
clay has veiled itself in its shroud, desiring 
again to seek refuge in the grave, and 
claim non-existence. 

There have been those, too, who, while 
it was still day, neglected to make their 
“calling and election sure,” but committed 
the importance of salvation to the procras- 
tinated hour that never arrived. Then, 
when time has ceased to exist, too late 
they have understood its value. 

ese have often been my reveries, on a 
spot which hallows the precepts of reli- 
gion. It is true, that they were but the 
conceptions of an imagination that dwelt 
on futurity ; yet, the time is fast approach- 
ing when this awful scene will be realized, 
when we shall stand, not as spectators, but 
as beings interested in the decision of our 
Judge. ‘So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

I have seen the silver beams of the 
moon streaming through the stained win- 
dows, gilding the carved desk and the altar, 
and throwing the distant objects into an 
indistinct gloom; and IL. have thought of 
the old monastic times, when, at these 
hours, from the silent choir came the un- 
earthly voices of beings dedicated to God, 
the soft response terminating in a rich 
chord and dying away, then the bursting of 
the anthem in full chorus; till the mind 
has been led from the assemblies of earth 
to those of heaven. 

I have heard the deep tones of the clock- 
bell murmur from the tower, and it has 
seemed a voice from another world. Never 
did time mark its flight more solemnly ; 
never did it so much impress my mind 
with a sense of its fast approaching dis- 
solution. I have also sometimes been a 
witness of nature, when she is most lovely 
and interesting—in her sorrow. I have 
seen the silent figure pause through its walks, 
till it has reached a fresh-made mound. The 
still blowing flower has been placed as a 
tribute of affection to one who is now un- 
conscious of filial love. There has been 
such communion with beings now no more, 
such recollections of scenes and parting 
words, that the tear has stolen down the 


thoughtful cheek ; devotional feelings have 
relumed the eye, and the child of sorrow 
has rejoiced that there is one who sympa- 
thizes in all her grief, and by those tears 
drawn her from the world which has 
pierced and wounded her soul. 

But on a Sabbath, when the cool breeze 
sweeps through the waving shrubs, and 
He, to whom this hallowed fane is dedi- 
cated, is more peculiarly present, then, 
more especially, have I loved to linger 
there. e cheerful face, the calm expres- 
sion of sorrow when the mind is resigned 
to grief, and the thoughtful step, as it 
slowly paced its way to the house of God, 
have made me exclaim, * How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts,” and 
my mind has been led to some conception 
of the joy of David, when he saw the 
various tribes ws to the temple to 
appear before God 

There are many reflections that must be 
common to us all. When we have medi- 
tated on all these things, and dwelt on the 
remembrance of those who have departed 
to another world, of those whom we once 
have loved, yet are now sleeping beneath, 
“in the hope of a glorious resurrection,” 
we have felt that we all are mortal. As 
the flower of the field, is the life of man, 
and death will soon claim its victim. Be- 
neath this turf shall we, too, be laid, and, 
with those around, shall we one day be 
summoned from the grave, to wait the 
unalterable decision of Him who shall 
hereafter sit on the “great white throne,” 
judging the twelve tribes, and from whose 
face the earth and the heavens shall flee 
away. J. A.B. 

Beaconsfield. 


a 


CRFATION—NO. II. 
(Second Series.) 
In a preceding number of the Imperial 
Magazine, p. 21, &c., we dwelt upon the 
inspired narrative of creation, relative to 
the formation of oceans and dry land, or 
earth, and so much of the conformation of 
this sphere as is relevant to its drainage, 
from the waters contained therein, and 
those at large upon its surface. Having 
arrived at this important point, we consider 
ourselves to be on terra firma. At large, 
upon our own sphere, we can now walk 
up and down therein, and examine the 
question, at leisure, which is asked by 
thousands, “‘ Upon what do the soles of 
our feet rest?” But, in order to find an 
answer to this universal question, it will 
not suffice us to ascend the highest moun- 
tain, even to its utmost peak, to descend 
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into the deepest mine, to explore the wildest 
caverns, or, amidst chasms, ravines, and 
valleys, to view impending precipices and 
stupendous rocks ; we must penetrate these 
masses, disintegrate their parts, and, con- 
templating these, arrive, where it is pos- 
sible, at a knowledge of their component 
substances, in order to form a sound judg- 
ment of the whole. If we omit this, we 
dwell only upon the surface of things, 
amuse ourselves for the moment, fold our 
arms, and rest in ignorance. 

.From numerous experiments, the deci- 
sion is, that the created atoms are of a 
variety of forms, densities, and sizes. Glo- 
bular, cubic, angular, irregular, and regular 
figures, of every grade, exist in these atoms, 
and in specific gravity differences in the 
extreme; while some have greater, and 
others lesser, geniality with light, or the 
substance of heat. In compounds, there- 
fore, of such heterogeneous materials, sub- 
stances of every conceivable variety exist ; 
and our wonder is excited at every step, 
until, from sheer repletion, we cease to 
wonder at any thing we behold. 

Like the scales upon a fish, or the leaves 
which form the head of an artichoke, the 
crust of the earth is built in regular series 
of strata; for the most part, these strata 
are inclined in planes, whose elevated ends, 
or escarpments, rise into the atmosphere, 
and whose lower parts descend deep into 
the earth. Each stratum is incumbent 
upon another stratum, like courses of ma- 
sonry in a building, and the overlaying of 
each becomes bond to the whole. These 
strata embrace in their various substances 
great varieties of matter. Argillaceous 
clay, for instance, more or less indurated, 
according to the depth at which it is found, 
rests upon beds of alumine shale, contain- 
ing nodules of iron-stone, these upon a 
stratum of freestone, this upon iron-mine, 
stone bind, and seams of coal ; and beneath 
these, similar strata alternate, until we ar- 
rive at-coal again; and so on, in progres- 
sion, ad infinitum. For, although we can 
scramble up to the summits of these escarp- 
ments, we have never once been able to 
sink a mine, completely through the strata, 
into the nucleus or central substance of this 
sphere. In other situations, we behold 
granite rocks rise, from tnmeasurable 
depths, probably from the earth’s centre, 
high into the atmosphere ; forming moun- 
tains upon the grandest scale; while strata 
of various structure, in succession, lean 
thereto around, and bear thereon, like 
raflers, as if to support, and be supported, 
by this atlas of the sphere. 

Lime, combined with carbon, in crystal- 
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line rocks, bearing the name of marble, &c. 
is frequently incumbent upon granite ; and, 
in general, the marble and granite are only 
divided by strata of gneiss and micaceous 
schistus. In many instances, these granite 
rocks graduate into each other, and form 
varieties of the same species, rather than 
distinct strata. 

Granite is composed of grains, (hence its 
name,) or small ‘crystals of felspar, quartz, 
mica, and hornblende, ayaitned into 
solid masses, which are piled upon each 
other, like the ashler of huge castles. 
Gneiss and micaceous schistus are formed 
of similar materials, but the proportions of 
each to each vary in these strata, and, in 
many instances, even in different parts of 
the same rock. Pure white marble is com- 
posed of the oxide of calcium and carbon, 
in crystals. 

Above the granite rocks lie, in general, 
strata which contain fissures, or veins of 
metallic ores; hence they bear the name of 
metalliferous strata. The lowest of these is 
called argillaceous schistus. These rocks 
are composed of laminar crystals, into 
which they are divided, forming the blue 
or grey’slates, called clay slate; and these 
constitute those elegant coverings which 
adorn, while they secure from rains, the 
mansions of man. Talc, magnesia, argil, 
and silica, in various proportions, enter into 
the composition of these rocks, and cav 
variations in their texture innumerable. 
Hence the changes are incessantly rung, in 
all the luxuriant playfulness of creation, 
from strata to strata, and even in the same 
rock, into varieties endless. 

Next, in succession, we arrive at those 
immense strata denominated the sand-rocks. 
These rocks, for the most part, are com- 
posed of small crystals ; and, the ease with 
which they are detached from each other, 
and thus resolved into sand, gives the title 
of sand-rocks to the whole strata. Argil 
and silica predominate throughout; and, 
according to the prevalence of each of these 
substances in any particular portion of these 
rocks, is the character of that portion deter- 
mined. The grau-wacke of the German 
school, which is the psammite of the 
French, have their place in the region of 
these rocks ; and, altogether, they compose 
some of the most imposing ranges of strata 
known in the earth’s -crust, extending, of 
immense depth and mountainous height, 
over whole districts. Fraught with metallic 
veins, they are rich in ores of value to 
mankind. 

With these schistus strata, mountain 
limestone frequently alternates ; and it often 
is found resting upon them. Like them, 
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it is metalliferous, being stored with ores 
and minerals of value, together with marble 
and spar in- abundance. The immense 
caverns amidst these strata, fraught with 
crysfalline stalactites, stalagmites, and crys- 
tals, transparent, glittering from their roofs 
and sides, like the starry heavens, amaze 
the beholder, and lead him up, from this 
subterranean splendour, to the astral re- 
gions, and thence to the God of all these 
—He who created all things. It is at this 
point of the stratification of our sphere, 
that we arrive at the plenum of carbon— 
forty per cent of the substance of all these 
rocks, is that subtile gas, carbon ; and this 
gas has been rendered the bond of union to 
the whole. 

Calcareous amygdalite, under the name 
of toad-stone, being streaked with colours 
like the back of a toad, occurs frequently 
and abundantly amidst metalliferous lime- 
stone ; and therewith calcareous spar, inter. 
mixed and in chasms, in pure crystals, or 
carbonate of lime—but the amygdalite itself, 
although calcareous, contains a much less 
quantity of calcium and carbon than even 
limestone 


Incumbent on, or leaning against, the 
mountain limestone, we now arrive at 
shale, a laminar set of strata, the plates of 
which are minute, and yield to the atmo- 
sphere. With these, jstrata of stone alter- 
nate, laminar also, and almost equally 
friable with the shale ; so much so, that 
the whole escarpment of these is called the 
shivering strata, from its incessantly moul- 
dering into small fragments, which roll 
down its declivities, and are strewed over 
the vales below. Argillaceous, siliceous, 
and calcareous, by turns, these strata, 
called limestone shale, partake of the sub- 
stances prevalent in all the adjoining strata, 
and yet resemble none of them; for the 
want of tenacity in these strata, forms a 
perfect contrast with the limestone on the 
one hand, and, the millstone grit on the 


. Siliceous, micaceous, and argillaceous 
sand-stone, alternating with carbonaceous 
and argillaceous shale, or allumine, succeed 
the limestone shale in several districts. 
The first of these is called millstone grit, 
because huge millstones are formed thereof, 
whole and entire. The second is laminar, 
yielding strong slates for roofing, and 
paving-stones for the foot-paths in our 
courts and streets, as well as floors for the 
basement stories of our houses; and the 
third introduces us to the coal strata, enu- 
merated in the beginning of this article. 
The nature of each of these strata is above 
denoted by its name. 


A coal-field is a most, if not the most, 
interesting object in the crust of this sphere. 
Here we behold a huge bason, in form like 
a tea-saucer, to the form of which all the 
adjoining strata yield, and into which cur- 
rents of water are introduced, through 
fissures in the stone strata from above, so 
as to completely cover the coal; while 
dams of argillaceous clay prevent this 
water from completely running off. These 
clays, while they hold up the water, inter- 
pose themselves, as well as the water, be- 
tween the coal and the atmospheric air, as 
well as the sun’s rays, and thus prevent 
the bitumen, and other inflammable sub- 
stances of the coal, from being evaporated. 
By these means, the coal is preserved, 
during the ages of time, entire for the use 
of every generation of mankind, in the 
providence of Him who formed the whole. 

To the coal strata generally succeeds an 
immense stratum of magnesian limestone ; 
so named, because, in addition to lime and 
carbon, it contains magnesia. Thus, coal 
to smelt, iron ore for smelting, and lime 
to flux the ore while being smelted, are at 
hand ; and that useful metal, iron, is thus 
produced in rich abundance, with the least 
possible expense of labour. 

Calcareous sandstone, called freestone, 
of a beautiful white colour, succeeds the 
magnesian limestone; and seams thereof 
often alternate with the limestone itself. 

Siliceous sandstone, in massive rocks of 
great elevation and wide extent, frequently 
succeed these calcareous strata. 
rocks are friable; and the sand accumu. 
lated by the action of the atmosphere upon 
their surfaces covers the districts in which 
they vail. To these rocks succeed 
strata less imposing than those over which 
we have wandered, consisting of argilla- 
ceous clays, with nodules and rocks of 
gypsum, limestone, and sandstone. Finally, 
we arrive at the level strata, which consists 
of argillaceous shale, stratum super-stratum, 
the planes of which are parallel with the 
horizon. It is upon the loamy surface of 
these level strata, that we perceive the 
excellency of that general system of inclined 
planes, which elsewhere pervades the crust 
of this sphere, and effectually drains the 
surface : for the surface water here lodges 
in every cavity, overflows again and again, 
drowning vegetation and animation: and 
it is only by deep and expensive drains, 
kept open with incessant labour, that the 
land is reclaimed. 

Salt, in rocks regularly stratified, is found 
amidst coal-fields, and also adjoining the 
sand-rocks. Clay, sulphate of lime, or gyp- 
sum, marl, &c. accompany rock-salt, in ge- 
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neral, and, interposing between it and the 
atmosphere, preserve it from dissolution. 

Chalk, in the south-eastern parts of 
England, succeeds the level strata, or the 
sand-rocks ; and from its great éxtent on 
the eastern coast of England, and the op- 
posite shores of France, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, deserves our attention : 
the nodules of flint which pervade the chalk 
strata are also interesting. Lime and car- 
bon are the bases of chalk, and silica is the 
base of flint. 

Upon the chalk, we find a clay stratum 
of considerable thickness and great extent ; 
and because this stratum appears beneath 
that city, and rises to the surface to the 
north thereof, it is denominated the Lon- 
don elay. 

The crown of this sphere is basalt. This 
rock is com of minute crystals, which 
frequently crystallize into regular columns, 
prisms, lamina, tables, globes, and also 
into amorphous masses: many of which 
are of great volume. Upon the heads of 
the utmost hills, towering over all, these 
rocks are frequently found, in huge masses 
throughout vast extents; and where they 
are regularly stratified, as, for instance, 
in the island of Staffa, or the Giants’ 
Causeway, in Ireland, &c. the stupendous 
facades of erect columns which they pre- 
sent to the astonished beholder, convince 
hita that, “the cloud-capped towers, and 
the gorgeous palaces” of man, are pigmies 
compared with these sublime works of the 
great Architect of the universe. 

Allied to basalt, in vicinity as well as 
nature and form, is green-stone, porphyry, 
and sienite. Silica, alumina, oxide of iron, 
lime, and magnesia, the most abundant 
substances of this globe, are the bases of 
these rocks. These five substances, in fact, 
in the proportion of ninety per cent, pre- 
vail throughout the sphere, How aston- 
ishing, that from so small a number of 
ingredients, such rich varieties should arise 
around us: but these arise from variations 
in the quantity of each ingredient, rather 
than from the number of ingredients em- 
ployed. We behold here anew the eco- 
nomy of the Great Creator, as well as His 
wisdom and power: and while we behold 
we ought to praise Him. 

The metals, namely, gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, iron, &c. &c. seldom occur in a 
pure state in the veins of metalliferous 
Strata: oxygen, sulphur, &c. combined 
with the metals, form them into ores, in 
which state they are generally found ; al- 
though native gold, silver, &c. are some- 
times discovered devoid of foreign mixture, 
and yet more seldom, the other metals. 


The whole tribe of gases, being fine 
fluids, are so susceptible of change, that 
we seldom come in contact with them in 
an individual state of purity; not even in 
the atmosphere. Mingled with each other, 
or combined with other substances, we 
must abstract them from their associations 
on all occasions: for without this, we cannot 
obtain them pure. 

We have now passed over the principal 
compound substances which enter into the 
structure of this sphere, as well as those 
which remain simple. Supposing, for the 
moment, that pure gold, pure silver, and 
the other metals, when pure, are simple 
substances, then we behold the firm and 
tenacious manner in which an aggregate of 
similar atoms forms a solid substance. If 
the gases, when pure, are simple sub- 
stances, then we perceive how an aggregate 
of similar atoms forms a fluid. And if we 
treat a pure metal with caloric in action, 
we behold how an aggregate of similar 
atoms, from being a solid, melt or re- 
become fluid ; and while we treated upon 
compound substances, we encountered, at 
all points, fluids as well as solids. Matter 
is, therefore, itself, whether simple or com- 
pound, fluid or solid; and the form in 
which the Great Creator called it into 
existence, namely, in atoms, we perceive, 
equally adapted it to all the pu of 
fluids, solids, simples, or compounds. 

We discover, on compounding and. 
decomposing various compounds in this 
sphere, that the affinity of diverse sub- 
stances, each for each, is greater than the 
affinity of other substances ; and that, while 
some attract, others repel each other. 
These facts prove a dissimilarity in the 
created atoms; and also that some are 
genial and others ungenial to each other. 
Whether these properties are inherent in 
the atoms themselves, or consequent upon 
the action of those subtile, created agents 
by which the Great Creator governs the 
universe; who can inform us? All the 
agents of the Infinite are invisible to us, 
and matter, in its individual state, is invi- 
sible also; it is only in the aggregate that 
it becomes visible to us. Are we not, 
therefore, as ignorant of the essence of 
matter, as we are of the essence of Him 
who created matter, and of it formed the 
universe ? 

To ascribe the several strata, and the 
various formations observable in the earth’s. 
crust, to the play of affinities, to fortuitous 
or adventitious subsidations, to natural 
crystallizations, or mere ions of 
time, during any or all its ages, is to 
ascribe to chance what, in reality, is the 
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product of wisdom, and to rear up an im- 
— agency into a work which Almighty 

‘ower could alone perfect : it is, in fact, to 
sink Omni and Omniscience into 
the mere revolutions of ages, or senseless 
progressions and operations of dead matter; 
which, instead of 4 beauty, and sta- 
bility, fail not, on all occasions, to pro- 
duce incongruity, disorder, weakness, and 
ruin. Infinite power and infinite wisdom 
are equally observable throughout creation ; 
and no where are they more observable 
than in the crust of the sphere assigned by 
the Great Creator to us, for our habitation 
and solace. Here then, while we survey 
the work, let us look up to and adore the 
Creator, whose presence and activity were 
not more needful during the creation, than 
they are during the ages of His divine pro- 
vidence over all that He hath called into 
existence: “For of Him, and through 
Him, and to Him, are all things : to whom 
be glory for ever.” Amen. 

King Square, Nov 20, 1831. 

W. Cotpwe LL. 
a 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE OF 
LIGHT AND COLOURS. 


(Concluded from p. 90.) 


Txovucu no body in nature be perfectly, 
all are to a certain degree, transparent, 
One of the densest of metals, gold, may 
actually be beaten so thin as to allow light 
to pass through it; and, that it passes 
through the substance of the metal, not 
through cracks or holes too small to be 
detected by the eye, is evident from the 
colour of the transmitted light, which is 
green, even when the incident light is 
white. All coloured bodies, however 
deep their hues, and, however seemingly 
opaque, must necessarily be rendered 
visible by rays which have entered their 
substance ; for, if reflected at their surfaces, 
they would all appear white alike. Were 
the colours of bodies strictly superficial, no 
variation in thickness could affect their 
hue ; but, so far is this from being the case, 
that all coloured bodies, however intense 
their tint, become paler by diminution of 
their thickness. 

This gradual diminution in the osarne 
of a transmitted ray, in its progress throug 
imperfectly a media, is termed 
its absorption. It is never found to affect 


equally rays -of all colours, some being 
always absorbed in preference to others ; 
and it is on this preference that the colours 
of all such media, as seen by transmitted 
light, depend. A white ray transmitted 
through a perfectly transparent medium, 


ought to contain at its emergence the same 
proportional quantity of all the coloured 
rays, because the part reflected at its ante- 
rior and posterior surfaces is colourless ; 
but, in point of fact, such perfect want of 
colour in the transmitted beam is never 
observed. Media, therefore, are unequally 
transparent for the differently cdloured rays, 
Each ray of the spectrum has, for every 
different medium in nature, its own pecu- 
liar index of transparency, just as the index 
of refraction differs for different rays and 
different media. 

The following simple experiment shews, 
in a striking manner, the different absorp- 
tive power of one and the same medium 
on differently-coloured rays. Look through 
a plain piece of blue glass, (such as sugar- 
basins, and finger-glasses are often made 
of,) at the image of any narrow line of 
light, (as the crack in a window-shutter of 
a darkened room,) refracted through a 
prism, whose edge is parallel to the line, 


and placed in its situation of minimum, 


deviation. If the glass be extremely thin, 
all the colours are seen ; but if of moderate 
thickness, (as one twentieth part of an 
inch,) the spectrum will put on a very 
singular and striking appearance. It will 
appear composed of several detached por- 
tions, separated by broad and perfectly 
black intervals, the rays which correspond 
to those points in the perfect spectrum 
being entirely extinguished. If a_ less 
thickness be employed, the intervals, in- 
stead of being entirely dark, are feebly and 
irregularly illuminated, some parts of them 
being less enfeebled than others, If the 
thickness, on the other hand, be increased, 
the black spaces become broader, till at 
length all the colours intermediate between 
the extreme red and extreme violet, are 
totally destroyed. 

The simplest hypothesis we can form of the 
extinction of a beam of homogeneous light, in 

assing through a homogeneous medium, 
is, that for every thickness of the medium 
passed threugh, an equal aliquot = 
of the rays, which up to that depth had 
escaped absorption, is extinguished. Thus, 
if one thousand red rays fall on and enter 
into a certain green glass, and if one hun- 
dred be extinguished in traversing the first 
tenth of an inch, there will remain nine 
hundred which have penetrated so far; 
and of these one-tenth, or ninety, will be 
extinguished in the next tenth of an inch, 
leaving eight hundred and ten, out of which, 
again, a tenth, or eighty-one, will be ex- 
tinguished in traversing the third-tenth, 
leaving seven hundred and twenty-nine, 
and so on. 
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When a ray of white or solar light falls 
obliquely on the surface of a refracting me- 
dium, it is not refracted entirely in one 
direction, but undergoes a separation into 
several rays, and is dispersed over an angle 
more or less considerable, according to the 
nature of the medium, and the obliquity of 
incidence. The several rays of which the 
dispersed beam consists, are found to differ 
essentially from each other, and from the 
incident beam, in a most important phy- 
sical character. They are of different 
colours. The iight of the sun is white, 
and if a sun-beam be admitted into a dark- 
ened room through a small round hole in 
the window-shutter, and be received directly 
on a piece of paper, it makes on it a round 
white spot, which will be larger as the 
paper is further removed. To shew the 
separation or dispersion of the rays, take a 
triangular prism of good flint glass, and 
place it in the beam with one of its angles 
downwards, so that the beam may fall on 
one of its sides obliquely. The beam will 
then be refracted, and turned out of its 
course, and thrown upwards, and may be 
received ona screen properly placed. But 
on this screen there will no longer be seen 
a round white spot, but a long streak, or, 
as it is called in optics, a spectrum of most 
vivid colours. The tint of the lower or 
least refracted extremity will be a brilliant 
red, then an orange, afterwards a pale straw 
yellow, succeeded by a pure and very 
intense green, which passes toa blue, at 
first greenish, but, as the distance increases, 
deepening into the purest indigo, and, as 
the intensity of the illumination diminishes 
fading into a pale violet. 

If the screen on which the spectrum be 
received have a small hole in it, only large 
enough to allow a very narrow portion of 
the spectrum to pass, and this portion of 
the beam be received on another screen, 
placed at some distance behind it, it will 
there form a spot of the very same colour 
as that portion of the spectrum allowed to 
pass. us, if the hole be placed in the 
red part of the spectrum, the spot will be 
red ; if in the mn, green; and in the 
blue, blue. If the eye be placed so as to 
see through this small hole, an image of 
the sun will be beheld, of dazzling bright- 
ness, not, as usually, white, but of the colour 
of that portion of the spectrum which goes 
to form the spot on the screen. 

If, instead of receiving the ray transmitted 
through the small hole in the first screen on 
a second screen immediately behind it, it 
be intercepted by another prism, it will be 
refracted and bent from its course, as in 
the first instance; and, after this second 
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refraction, may be received on a third 
screen. But it is now observed to be no 
longer separated into a coloured spectrum, 
like the original one of which it formed a 
part. A single spot only is seen on the 
screen, the colour of which is uniform, and 
precisely the same as that portion of the 
spectrum from which it is taken. It ap- 
pears, then, that the ray which goes to form 
any single point of the spectrum, is not only 
independent of all the rest, but, having been 
once insulated from them, is no longer 
capable of further separation into different 
colours, by a second refraction. 

From the above-mentioned simple expe- 
ments, the following properties of light may 
be deduced. 

1, A beam of white or solar light con- 
sists of a great and almost infinite variety of 
rays, differing from each other in colour and 
refrangibility. 

2. White light may be decomposed, 
analyzed, or separated into its elementary 
coloured rays by refraction. The act of 
such separation is called the dispersion of 
the coloured rays. 

3. Each elementary ray, once separated 
and insulated from the rest, is incapable of 
further decomposition or analysis by the 
same means. For we may place a third, 
and a fourth prism in the way of the twice 
refracted ray, and refract in any way, or in 
any plane; it remains undispersed, and 
preserves its colour quite unaltered. 

4. The dispersion of the coloured rays 
takes place in the plane of the refraction ; 
for it is found that the spectrum is always 
elongated in this plane. 

That the term analysis or decomposition, 
is correct as applied to the separation of a 
beam of white light into coloured rays, may 
be proved by the following experiment, in 
which, by a synthesis or joining together of 
the elementary rays, white light is again 
produced. 

If a small circular beam of solar light be 
passed through a prism, and the dispersed 
coloured rays received in a lens at some 
distance, and transmitted to a white screen, 
the whole spectrum, instead of being co- 
loured, will be re-united in a spot of white 
light. ' 

"That the re-union of all the coloured 
rays is necessary to produce whiteness, may 
be shewn by intercepting a portion of the 
spectrum before it falls on the lens. Thus, 
if the violet ray be intercepted, the white 
spot will acquire a tinge of yellow; if the 
blue and green be successively stopped, 
the yellow tinge will grow more and more 
rudd , and pass through orange to scarlet 
and blood red. If, on the other hand, the 
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red end of the spectrum be stopped, and 
more and more of the less refrangible por- 
tion thus successively abstracted from the 
beam, the white will pass first into pale, 
and then to vivid green, blue green, blue, 
and finally into violet. If the middle por- 
tion of the spectrum be intercepted, the re- 
maining rays, concentrated, produce various 
shades of purple, crimson, or plum-colour, 
according to the portion by which it is thus 
rendered deficient from white light; and 
by varying the intercepted rays, any variety 
of colours may be produced ; nor is there 
any shade of colour in nature which may 
not thus be exactly imitated, with a bril- 
liancy and richness surpassing that of any 
artificial colouring. 

According to the Newtonian doctrine of 
the origin of colours, and every phenome- 
non in optics conspires to prove the truth 
of it— 

“The colours of natural bodies are not 
qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, 
by which they immediately affect our 
sense, but are mere consequences of that 

liar disposition of the particles of each 

y, by which it is enabled more copi- 
ously to reflect the ray of one particular 
colour, and to transmit, or stifle, or, as it is 
called in optics, absorb the others.” 

Perhaps the most direct and satis- 
factory proof of the truth of this doc- 
trine is to be found in the simple fact, 
that every body indifferently, whatever be 
its colour in white light, when exposed 
in the prismatic spectrum, appears of 
the colour appropriate to that part of the 
spectrum in which it is placed ; but that 
its tint is incomparably more vivid and 
full, when laid in a ray of a tint analo- 
gous to its hue in a white light, than in 
any other. For example, vermilion placed 
in the red rays appears of the most vivid 
red ; in the orange, orange ; in the yellow, 
yellow, but less bright. In the green rays, 
it is green ; but from the great inaptitude 
of vermilion to reflect green light, it ap- 
pears dark and dull ; still more so in the 
blue; and in the indigo and violet it is 
almost completely black. On the other 
hand, a piece of dark blue paper, or Prus- 
sian blue, in the indigo rays has an extra- 
ordinary richness and depth of colour. 
In the green its hue is green, but much 
Jess intense ; while in the red rays, it is 
almost entirely black. 

In the above experiments, to make the 
analysis complete, the beam of light to be 
analyzed must be very small, and the prism 
as free from striz or veins as possible, but 
as it is diffiult to procure prisms free from 
these imperfections, the best way is to 


employ hollow prisms filled with water, or 
some of the more dispersive oils, If these 
are not at hand, the inconvenience may be 
diminished by transmitting the ray as near 
the edge of the prism as possible, so as to 
lessen the quantity of the material it has to 
pass through, and therefore the chance of 
encountering strie in its passage. 

It has been observed, that there are many 
crystallized minerals, especially the tour- 
maline, which when cut into parallel plates 
are sufficiently transparent, and let pass 
abundance of light with perfect regularity, 
nevertheless, the light at its emergence is 
found to have acquired a peculiar modifi- 
cation, which has been termed polarity, or 
polarization. The difference between a 
polarized and an ordinary ray of light can 
hardly be more readily explained than by 
assimilating the latter to a cylindrical, and 
the former to a four-sided prismatic rod, 
or flat ruler; that is to say, the polarized 
rays seems to have acquired sides, and to 
be rendered incapable of passing through 
certain media permeable to it in its original 
or unpolarized state, as a broad flat ruler 
will not pass through the bars of a narrow 
grating, if presented to it crossways. 

The following experiment will exemplify 
the thing clearly. 

The tourmaline, which is a species of 
schorl, crystallizes in long prisms, whose 

rimitive form is the obtuse rhomboid, 

aving its axis parallel to the axis of 
the prism. The lateral faces of these 
prisms are frequently so numerous as to 
give them an approach to a cylindrical or 
cylindroidal form. Now, if one of these 
crystals be taken and slit (by the aid of a 
lapidary’s wheel) into plates parallel to 
the axis of the prism of a moderate and 
uniform thickness, (about one twentieth 
of an inch,) which must be well polished, 
luminous objects may be seen through 
them, as through plates of coloured glass. 
Let one of these plates be inter, per- 
pendicularly between the eye a candle, 
the latter will be seen with equal distinct- 
ness in every position of the axis of the 
plate with respect to the horizon; and if 
the plate be turned round on its own plane, 
no change will be perceived in the image 
of the candle, Now, holding this first 
plate in a fixed position, (with its axis ver- 
tical, for instance,) let a second be inter- 
posed between it and the eye, and turned 
round slowly in its own plane, and a very 
remarkable phenomenon will be seen. 
The candle will appear and disappear 
alternately at every quarter revolution of 
the plate, passing through all gradations 
of brightness, from a maximum down to 
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a total, or almost total, evanescence, and 
then increasing again by the same degrees 
as it diminished before. Now, it is evident 
that the light which has passed through 
the first plate, has acquired, in so doing, 
a property totally distinct from those of the 
original light of the candle. The latter 
would have penetrated the second plate 
equally well in all its positions ; the former 
is incapable altogether of penetrating it in 
some positions, while in others it passes 
through readily, and these positions corre- 
spond to certain sides which the ray has 
acquired, and which are parallel and per- 
pendicular respectively to the axis of the 
first plate. Moreover, these sides, once 
acquired, are retained by the ray in all its 
future course, (provided it be not again 
otherwise modified by contact with other 
bodies,) for it matters not how great the 
distance between the two plates, whether 
they be in contact, or many inches, feet, or 
yards asunder, not the least variation is 
— in the phenomenon in question. 
f the position of the first plate be shifted, 
the sides of the transmitted ray shift with 
it, through an equal angle, and the second 
will no longer extinguish it in the position 
it at first did, but must be brought into a 
position removed therefrom by an angle 
equal to that through which the first plate 
has been made to revolve. 

But it is not only by such means that the 
polarization of a pencil of light may be 
effected, nor is this the only character 
which distinguishes polarized from ordinary 
light. It may be as well, therefore, briefly 
to mention the principal means by which 
the polarization of light may be performed, 
and the characters which are invariably 
found to co-exist in a ray when polarized. 

The polarization of light may be effected, 

1. By reflexion, at a proper angle from 
the surfaces of transparent media. 

2. By transmission through a regularly 
crystallized medium, possessed of the 
property of double refraction. 

3. By transmission through transparent, 
uncrystallized plates, in sufficient numbers, 
and at proper angles. 

4. By transmission through a variety of 
bodies which have an approach to a lami- 


nated structure, and an imperfect state of 


crystallization, such as agate, mother-of- 
pearl, &c. 

The characters which are invariably found 
to co-exist in a polarized ray, and by which 
it may be most easily recognized as polar- 
ized, are, 

1. Incapability of being transmitted by a 
plate of tourmaline, as above described, 
when incident perpendicularly on it, in 


certain positions of the plate; and ready 
transmission in others, at right angles to the 
former. 

2. Incapability of being reflected by 
polished transparent media, at certain an- 
gles of incidence, and in certain positions 
of the plane of incidence. 

3. Incapability of undergoing division 
into two equal pencils by double refrac- 
tion, in positions of the doubly-refracting 
bodies, in which a ray of ordinary light 
would be so divided. f 

We have not room to describe the ex- 
periments by means of which the pheno- 
mena, above alluded to, are performed and 
explained ; but it may be necessary to re- 
mark, that the characters of polarized light 
are all of the negative kind, and consist in 
denying to it properties which ordinary 
light possesses, and that they are such as affect 
the intensity of the ray, not its direction. 
Thus, the direction which a polarized ray 
will take, under any circumstances of the 
action of media, is never different from 
what an unpolarized ray might take, and 
from what a portion of it, at least, actually 
does. For instance, when an unpolarized 
ray is separated by double refraction into 
two equal pencils, a polarized ray will 
be divided into two unequal ones, one of 
which may even be altogether evanescent, 
but their directions are precisely the same 
as those of the pencils into which the un- 
polarized ray is divided. Hence, it may 
be laid down as a general - le, that 
the direction taken by a polari ray, or 
by the parts into which it may be divided 
by any reflexions, refractions, or other mo- 
difying causes, may always be determined 
by the same rules as apply to unpolarized 
light; but that the relative intensities of 
these portions differ from those of similar 
portions of unpolarized light, according to 
certain laws, which it is the business of the 
philosopher to ascertain. 

From the foregoing observations and 
experiments, the following facts, relative to 
the nature and properties of light, may be 
considered as established. 

1. Light has never been found collected 
in separate masses, but variously manifests 
its existence in several bodies. 

2. Light possesses the property of ex. 

citing in us the sensation of vision, by 
moving from an illuminated object to the 
eye. 
*. The motion of light is progressive, 
being known to occupy about seven and 
a half minutes in moving from the sun to 
the earth. 

4. Its progress may be stopped by the 
interposition of an opaque body, and the 
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shadow or obscuration produced, proves 
that light, in a uniform medium, moves in 
t lines. 


4. It enters into, and passes through, 
certain substances, hence called transpa- 
rent; and, when it falls obliquely on them, 
it is bent or refracted at the surface. 

6. A large portion of light is reflected at 
the surfaces of the bodies on which it falls, 
especially when the surfaces are smooth and 
polished ; the rays being in this case co- 
piously returned with great regularity, the 
incident and reflected ray making equal 
angles with the as por wrend to the surface. 

7. By means of refraction, or refiexion, 
at curved surfaces, a multitude of rays can 
be collected into a small space, or focus, 
producing there a strong light, and ex- 
citing an intense heat in the substances 
placed in the focus of the rays. 

8. Some bodies, on which the light falls, 
seem to absorb a considerable part of it, so 
that it disappears. 

9. All bodies, more or less, disperse in 
all directions some part of the light falling 
on them. 

10. When the light falls on a crystallized 
body, whose primitive form is not a cube, 
or octahedron, its rays are divided at the 
surface, and pass through the crystal in two 
different directions; and the unusually re- 
fracted ray acquires peculiar properties. 

i1. When a ray of light falls on the 
polished surfaces of transparent bodies, 
at a certain angle, different for different 
bodies, the reflected ray acquires properties 
analogous to the ray unusually refracted by 
a crystal, 

12. When a small beam of light passes 
through a triangular prism, it is divided 
into parts by unequal refraction, exhibiting 
on a screen a figure, or spectrum, contain- 
ing seven distinct classes of colours: that 
which is least refracted, occupying the ex- 
tremity nearest to the direction of the ori- 
ginal beam, is red; and the other extre- 
mity, or the light most refracted, is violet ; 
the order of the colours being red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indfgo, and violet. 

13. of these colours is permanent ; 
for, any one of them being any how re- 
flected, or refracted, always shews the same 
colour. 

14. Two or more of these colours being 
mixed, by being refracted to the same place 
on a screen, give a colour different from the 
primitive ones. 

15. All the colours of the spectrum, 
being so refracted as to fall on the same 
place on a screen, give there the appear- 
ance of a white speck, like that of the ori- 


ginal beam. 


16. The different sorts of rays, as se- 

by the prism, have different de- 

grees of illuminating power ; that is, a small 

object will be more illuminated by a ray of 
one colour than by that of another. 

The effects of light upon vegetation, solar 
phosphori, and the various chemical changes 
it effects in bodies, will fall more properly 
under the head of chemistry, and may be 
made the subject of another paper. 


a 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, HELD AT YORK, SE- 
COND DAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1831. 

NO. II. 
(Continued from p. 3.) 

Asour three hundred gentlemen assembled 
this morning in the theatre of the Museum. 
About half-past twelve o'clock, Lord Mil- 
ton, the president of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, was called to the chair. 
His lordship, in a very eloquent speech, 
eulogized the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, on account of its indefatigable in- 
dustry in promoting the interests of science ; 
and stated his anticipations of the useful 
results of a national association of scientific 
men. 

The Rev. Wm. Vernon Harcourt then 
rose, and, with much eloquence, submitted 
a plan for establishing a system of meetings 
like the present; and stated the grounds 
on which it was proposed, This meeting 
owed its origin to some distinguished culti- 
vators of science; who thought, that great 
benefits would result to science in Great 
Britain, if meetings, similar to those on the 
Continent, were established among us. 
The council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society fully concurred in the great im- 
portance of the object, and, finding that 
many persons, eminent for literature and 
science, entertained the same sentiments, 
it was agreed to hold the first meeting in 
the ancient city of York. The council had 
adjusted regulations and a plan upon which 
a permanent establishment might be found- 

; but, before detailing these to the meet- 
ing, he should request Mr. Phillips, one of 
the secretaries, to state what arrangements 
had been made by the committee, for this 
meeting, and also to read the letters which 
had been received, in answer to invitations. 

Mr. Phillips then read, from the mi- 
nutes of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
the proceedings which had been adopted ; 
the first step was, the appointment of a 
committee, to make arrangements for the 
reception of strangers coming to the present 
meeting. The committee also addressed 
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a circular to the presidents of the various 
hilosophical societies in the united king- 
om, to all the members of the Yorkshire 

Philosophical Society, and to other scien- 

tific men, informing them of the intended 

present meeting, and inviting them to at- 
tend. To this circular, a great number of 
answers had been received; several of 
which he read. The writers of them were 
all unanimous in anticipating great advan- 
tages to result from the meeting. Among 
the names of these individuals, illustrious in 
science, were Professors Airy, Christie, 

Jameson, Lindley, Pavel, Buckland, and 

Whewell; Rev. W. Coneybeare; Drs. 

Henry, Hibbert, Roget ; Messrs. Babbage, 

Davies Gilbert, Herschel, Giddy, and 

Heuland. Though deprived of the plea- 

sure of attending the present meeting, yet 

they all expressed the hope of enjoying the 
personal gratification of attending the next. 
Mr. Harcourt then read letters from 
Mr. Chantrey, who had sent one of the most 
valuable casts ever made in illustration of 
geology ; from Mr. Faraday, Dr. Buckland, 
and the Duke of Sussex. His royal high- 
ness expressed a wish to have been present, 
but a previous engagement to be at Derby 
prevented him. 
The reverend gentleman, after many ap- 
propriate preliminary observations, said, 
that the plan which the council proposed 
was in the shape of resolutions, and, in 
substance, was as follows—That an asso- 
ciation be formed, to be called The British 

Association for the Advancement of Science 

—That the principal objects of this associa- 

tion shall be, to give a stronger impulse, 

and a more systematic direction, to scien- 
tific inquiry ;,to promote the intercourse of 
those who cultivate science in different 
parts of the British empire; to turn the 
national attention to objects of science ; and 
to obtain a removal of any disadvantage, of 

a public kind, which impedes its progress 

—That all members of philosophical so- 

cieties be members of the association, on 

entering their names, and paying a small 
annual subscription—That the association 
shall meet at stated places—That a com- 
mittee shall sit, during the meeting, to be 
composed of all persons who shall have 
contributed a paper to any philosophical 
society; which paper shall have been or- 
dered to be printed—That persons, not 
members of any philosophical society, must 
be recommended as members of the asso- 
ciation by the committee—That sub-com- 
mittees be formed, for the direction of the 
business of the meeting—That the accounts 
of the association be audited every year. 
These resolutions were unanimously car- 


ried, with the exception of the third, on 
which a long discussion ensued; but this, 
also, was finally adopted. 

In the evening, the large suite of rooms 
was thrown open, and the theatre was filled 
by a brilliant audience. Many of the ladies 
were in full-dress. The lecture was de- 
livered by Mr, Abraham, of Sheffield. The 
Magnet was his subject. After stating that 
the best magnets were to be found in Swe- 
den, Russia, and Lapland, and giving the 
general history of the magnetic needle, to- 
gether with the advantages connected with 
it, he produced an apparatus, made by him- 
self, for the use of the needle-point grinders. 
Though these men work but six hours in a 
day, yet, the dust arising from the grinding- 
stone, and the steel-filings, being inhaled by 
them, had such a pernicious effect upon 
their constitution, as to materially shorten 
their lives. This apparatus consisted of a 
mouth-piece, intermixed with small mag- 
nets, which, in the course of forty minutes, 
were studded with steel-filings. Connected 
with this, he invented a process of ventila- 
tion, which kept the room free from dust, 
and other impurities. He exhibited, also, 
an invention of his own, for giving more 
than two poles to a bar of iron; and an- 
other, for attracting steel-filings from the 
eyes of dry-grinders : concluding with some 
remarks on the connexion between electri- 
city and magnetism. This finished the 
business of the second day. 

Huggate, 1832. T. R. 

—— 


METEOROLOGIAL OBSERVATIONS, 


THe mean temperature of January was 
37 44 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter. The maximum, which was 48 de- 
grees, took place on the 10th, when the 
direction of the wind was westerly; the 
minimum, which was 27 degrees, occurred 
on the 5th, with a south-easterly wind. The 
range of the thermometer, during the 
month, was 21 degrees ; and the prevailing 
wind south-west. The direction of the 
wind has been south-westerly, nine days ; 
westerly, six; north-easterly, five ; easterly, 
four ; northerly, two ; southerly, two ; south- 
easterly, two ; and north-westerly, one. 
Hoar frost, and icy efflorescences, were 
very considerable on the 1st, 2d, 4th, 15th, 
16th, 24th, and 28th. The following days 
were more or less foggy : 3d, 4th, and 17th 
to 2ist. The evening of the 12th was 
rather windy, and a considerable fall of 
snow took place on the morning of the 
27th, which is only the second this season. 
The plants observed in flower this month 
were the China-rose and daisy ; the former 
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was observed on the 4th and 18th, and 

resented a pleasing appearance, when the 

ranches of the surrounding trees were 
thickly; studded with hoar frost, and the 
traveller enveloped in fog. The daisy was 
noticed in blossom on the 18th. On the 
28th, the leafing of the alder was observed 
to be rather advanced. 


Or 
AN INDIAN SAINT. 


Jury 12. Within a few yards of the river, 
on our left, stood one of those horrid figures 
called a yogee—an Indian saint—a gentle- 
man beggar, who had placed himself in a 
certain attitude, from which he had vowed 
never to swerve during the remainder of his 
life, but spend his existence in mental ab- 
straction. He appeared on a platform of 
earth, raised about eighteen inches from the 
ground. At one end of this mound, which 
might be seven feet long by five broad, were 
erected two bamboos, seven or eight feet 
high, and sufficiently apart for him to stand 
between them. At elbow-height, a broad 
board was placed across, from the one 
bamboo to the other ; and upon the middle 
of this, another piece of plank, two feet 
long by five inches wide, was fixed, sloping 
upwards from him. He, therefore, stand- 
ing on the platform, and resting his arms 
upon the cross-bar, held with his hands on 
each side of the upright sloping board. 
He seemed to press equally on either foot, 
leaning a little wad with his face turned 
rather aside, and raised towards the sun. 
His personal appearance was squalid and 
miserable. His body was daubed all 
over with blue mud; his hair long, 
matted, discoloured to a yellowish brown 
with exposure, and dangled in all direc- 
tions. His beard was bushy and black, 
and the ‘rest of his face was so dis- 
figured with hair, that it might be said to 
be all beard. Not the slightest motion in 
one of his limbs, nor in a muscle of his 
countenance, was perceptible. He was 
altogether without clothing, except a slip 
of brown stuff about the loins. He wore 
the coita, or sacred thread, indicating that 
he was a Brahmin. Night and day, it is 
understood, the wretched sufferer (if, in- 
deed, his state can be one of suffering) 
maintains, without any variation, this pa- 
ralyzing position. However, at the con- 
trary end of the platform are four upright 
bamboos, with a mat suspended upon 
them, forming such a rude canopy as the 
Hindoos often sleep under; and, at a short 
distance, there is another shelter of the 
same kind; so that it is not improbable 


the crafty mendicant (like many of that 
fraternity in all countries, who live by 
their miseries, but know how to relax from 
them at due seasons,) occasionally, at 
least, takes the liberty to slip out of his 
pillory, and enjoy a restorative nap, under 
the darkness of night. — Missionary Voy- 
ages and Travels. 


ge 


METHOD OF SHEWING THE DEVIL IN 
FRANCE, IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 


A CONTEMPORARY writer makes Cesar 
himself (a musician) thus speak— You 
would not believe how many young cour- 
tiers and young Parisians have importuned 
me to shew them the devil. Seeing that, 
I besought myself of the most pleasant 
invention in the world, to gain money. At 
a quarter of a league from this city, (to- 
wards Gentilly, I think,) I found a quarry 
very deep, which had long caverns on the 
right and left. When any person comes 
to see the devil, I place him therein: but, 
before entering, he must pay me at least 
forty-five or fifty pistoles. He must swear 
never to speak of it; he must promise to 
have no fear, to invoke neither gods nor 
demigods, and to pronounce no holy word. 

“ After that, I first enter the cavern ; 
then, before passing farther, I make circles, 
fulminations, invocations, and recite some 
discourses, composed of barbarous words, 
which I have no sooner pronounced, than 
the curious fool and I hear great iron 
chains rattle, and great dogs growl. Then 
I ask him, if he is not afraid: if he an- 
swers yes, as there are some who dare not 
pass beyond, I lead him back, and, having 
thus got rid of his impertinent curiosity, 
retain for myself the money which he has 
given me. 

“Tf he is not afraid, I advance farther 
in front, muttering some frightful words. 
Having arrived at a place which I know, 
I redouble my invocations, and utter cries, 
as if I were in a fury. Immediately six 
men, whom I keep in this cavern, throw 
flames of resin to the right and left of us. 
Through the flames I shew to my curious 
companion a large goat, loaded with huge 
iron chains painted vermilion, as if they 
were on fire. To the right and left there 
are two large mastiffs, the heads of which 
are placed in long instruments of wood, 
wide at the top, and very narrow at the 
other end. In proportion as these men 
incite them, they howl as much as they are 
able; and this howling resounds in such a 
manner, in the instruments in which their 
heads are placed, that there comes out of 
them a noise so tremendous into this cavern, 
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that truly my own hair stands on end 
with horror, although I very well know 
what it is. The goat, which I have dressed 
up for the occasion, acts on his side, 
rattling jhis chains, shaking his horns, and 
plays his part so well, that there is no one 
who would not believe that he was the 
devil. My six men, whom I have very 
well instructed, are also charged with red 
chains, and dressed like furies. There is 
no other light in the place than that which 
they make at intervals with the resin, 

“Two of them, after having acted the 
devil to the utmost, come and torment my 
curious adventurer with long linen bags 
filled with sand, with which they beat him 
in such a manner all over his body, that I 
am afterwards obliged to drag him out of 
the cavern half dead. Then, when he has 
a little recovered his spirits, I tell him that 
it is a dangerous and useless curiosity to 
see the deyil ; and I pray him no longer to 
have this desire, as I assure you there are 
none who have, after having been beaten 
like a devil and a half.”—Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Library, vol. vii. p. 9. 





POECTKD. 





LINES ON REFORM. 


Rerorm is now the fashion of the times, 
Oh! could [ but reform my limping rhymes, 
I'd celebrate it with a gust as loud 

As thander bursting from a tropic cloud ; 
Or north wind, roaring on the Baltic wave, 
When winter rushes from his polar cave. 


Reform is wanted in the Senate-house, 

Where oft the mount has groan’d, and, lo, a monse 

Has been the birth, Waves of debate ran high, 

“To waft a feather, or to drown a fly,” 

Place, power, and wealth have been the patriot’s 
bribe, 

Hence general scorn has branded half the tribe. 

For peers have sent their cousins,stewards, friends, 

To serve their own and not the public ends: 

If kind, the minister to help; if sour, 

To hurl him from his pedestal of power. 

Nor ministry alone, but throne to awe ; 

The nation’s welfare did not weigh a straw, 

Nor constitution,—hence the rust of years, 

That canker'd Magna, was the work of peers. 

For Church and State they canvass, rail, or rat ; 

A brother was in this, a son in that: 

The people’s welfare—out, you sorry loon !— 

Was a Utopian region in the moon, 

They boroughs bought, and det them out for hire, 

Tothose who danced as they pull’d the wire ; 

Pensions were multiplied as golden lures 

And useless offices had sinecures : 

But now the axe islevell’d at the root 

Of dire corruption and its baneful fruit. 


The Clurch, for, now the ship is in a storm, 
And lurches terribly, needs some reform ; 
They say she has not ballast, every puff 
Makes Be who steer her bear away or luff. 
Some hint that tithe and title, ease and gold, 
Have started sundry planks within the hold ; 
Where all the pumps of every bishop's see 
Will hardly keep the ship afloat and free 
From water-jogging ; others boldly show 
The darnacics that ou her bottom grow, 


While strife and schism half divide the crew, 
In spite of all the leading pilots do ; 

That mutiny has torn her union jack, 

And sect and party thrown her sails aback. 
Hence thousands wish this stately Aeart uf oak 
Were on the rocks of revolution broke ; 
Because she claims the right to navigate 

The British seas by patent from the State. 
Some say her compass does not traverse right, 
Or else her binnacle ix dark as night; 

That pride inflates her sails tosuch degree, 
She makes all others scud beneath her lee: 
Hence seers, and saints, and prophets not a few, 
(Some pirates, some, alas, her faithless crew,) 
Prognosticate she'll founder in the wave, 
Unless the “ Galilean Pilot” save; 

Or strike and bilge apon some hidden rock, 
Except new rigg’d in Reformation's Dock ; 
And every skulking lubber sent adrift, 

Who cannot reef, and steer, and log-line lift. 
Oh may her bishops, every holy seer, 

At Mercy’s throne in her behalf appear! 

Her priests, before the porch and altar kneel, 
To God in penitence and prayer appeal. 

May all that wish her peace be much in prayer, 
That justice, while it purifies, may spare ; 
Whate’er her faults, and she bas many a speck, 
I deprecate and should deplore her wreck. 


Some think our Morals need reforming too, 
Whether we wear the orange, red, or blue ; 

For now-a-days both flirts and dandies dash on, 
As though St. Belial were the prince of fashion. 
All, all, our faults, are carried to excess, 

The love of pleasure, equipage, and dress ; 
Hence selfishness, frivolity, and pride, 

A baleful trio, all the land divide: 

Our blacker crimes the muse shall here omit, 
For christian ears the subject is not fit. 


Thongh we have cast the book of sports away, 
We need reforming on the Sabbath-day ; 

"Tis made a day of pleasure threugh the land, 
From Plymouth Breakwater, to Humber strand : 
Though such profane amusements never square 
With pnblic worship, or with private prayer ; 
Gigs, steam-boats, rail-road, party, romp, or rout, 
Whirl myriads all the nation round about ; 
While cabinets, and coteries, and dinners, 

And concerts, give the cue to nobler sinners. 
But will not justice visit with a rod 

Such profanation of the day of God? 

‘Though it were Majesty, | speak with awe, 

He will not brook the breaking of Lis law. 


Our Laws want reformation, jurists say, 

And who, alas, should know as well as they! 

Unless their clients, who have sought redress 

In darkest mazes of this wilderness ; 

When briars, thorns, and other legal matters. 

Have torn their clothes, perhaps their skin, to 
tatters ? 

Sav'd only like a merchant from the wreck, 

By some loose plank that floated from the deck : 

Or by the skin of teeth that would not skin, 

Escaped safely from the lawyer's gin. 

Our penal code, the worst since Noah’s flood, 

Is, like the rigid Draco’s, writ in blood, 

With iron pen upon a gallows drop— 

Oh let Reform this legal murder stop! 

For wilfal homicide, and that alone, 

Let life for life, and blood for blood, atone 


We need Reform in our colonial isles, 
Where many an African in bondage toils : 
The cries of slaves who never cease to cry 
For help, for mercy, have gone up on high. 
Ye British senators, their freedom plan, 
Respect the rights, redress the wrongs, of man! 
Nor let oppression finer feelings steel ; 
Shall all the nation, save the senate, feel ? 
Are nature's sacred claims alone withstood, 
By reason, riches, learning, rank, and blood ; 
What! ban a brother for his sable hue, 
Which nature's self, the world’s great limner, 
drew ?— 
Wash out the blot, and break the negro’s chain, 
Or all your Reformation is in vain !" 
J. MARSDEN. 
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MY BIRTH.-DAY. 





“IT view the hill of life I climb, 
Time's desolating pangeene.” a Anon, 





Lixk some faint traveller who has striv’n 
To gain a rugged steep, 

And, having gain’d the wish’d-for hav’n, 
Turns but to gaze and weep. 

To weep o’er wrecks of things below, 
Which charm’d in days of yore,— 

He turns again—but still in wo, 
For all is dark before. 


So J, upon my NATAL DAY, 
With retrospective ken, 

Past times, past things, past joys survey, 
Which ne’er can come again. 

And while I gaze, sad tears will start, 
Against my mind and will ; 

Yes—gushing from a stricken heart 
They flow, and ever will. 


The days of halcyon bliss I see, 
Which youthful periods knew ; 
Or those of guileless revelry— 
But they were fleet and few. 
A blight, a cruel bay came o’er, 
My pleasnres as they ran ; 
Falsehood, which smiles of virtue wore, 
Met me, and crush’d the man. 


Smooth as the fair unruffied lake 
y moments seein’d to flow ; 
But, ah! the rocks, which meet and break, 
Lie darkly hid below. 
Joys, one by one, like flow'rs which fade 
neath some sickly blast, 
Died! while deceptious hope display'd 
Bliss which for aye would last. 


Yet there are rills, bright sparkling rills, 
From learning’s fount which flow; 

Cheering as dew, which soft distils 
Where scented balsams blow. 

At these I drank; but while the stream 
oy overs wish supplied, 

1 woke, as from a fearful dream 
My new-born raptures died‘ 


A sire belov'd, belov’d how much, 
Words are not made to say ; 
A brother, too, and few are such, 
Are torn by death away. 
One roves, alas! I know not where 
My mother’s met no more ; 
Lov'd sisters dwell, who sooth’d my care, 
Upon a distant shore. 


T had a friend, a kindred soul— 
1 never had but one ; 

So dear, hergiance could grief control, 
Her smile was pleasure’s san, 

We thought, we felt, we wish'd the same, 
We seem’d for each to live ; 

And yet, a hand was sent to strike 
What mercy seem’d to give. 


Ob! never from that painful hour 
Has earthly joy been known; 


"Midst crowds, and charms, which once had 


pow’r, 
T live uncharm’d, alone! 
A shade of what I might have been, 
Is all that is of me ; 
A thing of grief, where’er I’m seen, 
Is all that I can be. 


I murmur not, though mourning yet, 
Nor Providence araign ; 

For mercy’s bow my path has lit, 
*Midst scenes of g'oom and pain. 

Yes, many a bright ond sunny ray 
Have shone around my bead ; 

To light and cheer me on my way, 
And have those rays all fled? 


Ob no! though darkness now surround, 
And, forwards as I turn, 

All, all of time is dark, profound ; 
Yet, even here, I learn 
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To trast His word, whose light and truth 
Have former cares beguil'‘d ; 

Which have to manhood, up from youth, 
Prese sorrow’s child. 


I'll bind my mantle tightly round, 
And, with my feet well shod, ~ 
I'll haste me o’er this desert ground, 
And run to meet my God. 
There, there, where sorrows are not known, 
Where bliss is full, complete, 
“Of earth's gay millions lov'd alone,’ 
My mourn’d-for friend shall meet. 


Jan, 15, 1832. Eust4cs. 
—@———_ 


A SCRAP. 


Tue winds were hushed ; the dasky horizon 

Obscur'd the slowly travelling sun ; 

All nature slept, or rather swooned with pain; 

Nor voice nor noise was heard, save a distant 

Subterrestrial grumbling scarcely audible. 

The multitude instinctively were still ; 

And soldiers, used to prodigies and deaths, 

Gazed silently. The heavens grew black ; 

A sable cloud enveloped all in darkness 

Thick and tangible; and made more horrid 

By the faltering rays of bloody light, 

Proceeding from the city’s fires and lamps, 

Reflected ~ the gold-capped towers 

Of Sion’s hill, aspiring to the skies, 

Then, with a voice which rent the gloom, the rocks, 

And shook Jerusalem to her lowest base, 

And burst the tombs, and raised the slumb’ring 
saints, 

And made {the earth to reel and stagger in her 
course, 

The expiring God proclaimed—* Tis finished.” 


“Sloxton. W. Barnes. 
<a 
ON THE DECEASE OF MRS. MARGARET 
CATHERINE ASHE, 
(Ob. 1821, Anno. wtat. 63.) 


CLosep are those eyes, that heav'nly sweetness 
wore ; 

Mute is that tongue which winning softness bore ; 

Fled is that angel form from human eye, 

And sits enthron’d with spotless saints on bigh. 

Blest shade! then deign to cast one glarce below, 

To me the path of virtue, wisdom show ; 

And in my bosom carefully implant 

A knowledge of those realms for which T pant ; 

Then will I strive to live with thee above, 

And pass eternity in endless love ! 


ARNOLPAUS, 


Review.—A Concise View of the Succes- 
sion of Sacred Literature, in a Chro- 
nological Arrangement of Authors and 
their Works, from the Invention of Al- 
phabetical Characters, to the Year o 
our Lord 1300. Vol. II. By J. B. B. 
Clarke, M.A., &c. 8vo. pp. 790. 
W. Baynes. London. 1832. 

Towarps the close of 1830, the first vo- 

lume of this very valuable work fell into 

our hands, and, in col. 1046, passed under 
our review. At that time the second was 
announced as in a state of forwardness, 
and, from the exalted character of its pre- 
decessor, it has been anticipated with very 
sanguine expectations, a age are fully 
assured its appearance will not disappoint. 

These volumes, as their title imports, 
were intended to notice, so far as any in- 
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formation could be obtained, the works of 
every author, who had employed his pen 
on subjects of sacred literature, from the 
invention of alphabetical characters, down 
to the important period when the printing- 
press started into existence, and at once im- 
proved and astonished the world. 

The first volume, traversing the obscure 
regions of remote antiquity, commenced 
with the invention of letters, and traced 
their progress, in the service of religion 
and morals, to the year of our Lord 395. 
The second volume begins where the other 
ended, and pursues the same track down 
to a. D. 1300, embracing a period of about 
nine hundred years. The reason assigned 
by the author, for not pursuing his subject, 
as originally proposed and intended, we will 
give in his own words. 

“Tt was my intention, when] commenced this 
work, to have carried it down to a. p. 1445, the 
time in which printing was invented; but as [ 
proceeded, it appeared to be such unprofitable 
labour to myself, and the writings of the last and 
succeeding centuries being in themselves so utterly 
valueless, with a few very rare exceptions, that [ 
thought the reader’s time as weil as money would 
be mis-spent, either in reading or purchasing 
more.”—p. 770. 

It is well known, that about the time 
when the art of printing was invented, 
“ darknéss covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the minds of the people ;” and 
we cannot but think, that, in the order of 
providence, this powerful engine was 
brought into birth, to dispel the intellectual 
clouds which enveloped the moral hemi- 
sphere, and to act as an auxiliary in dif- 
fusing the light of the Reformation. View- 
ing the subject through this medium, we 
have more reason to thank the reverend 
author for cutting short his labours about 
one hundred and fifty years, before the time 

roposed, than we should have to be 
grateful, if he had amused us with the 
unmeaning perplexities of “ hair-splitting 
casuists,” or the wild reveries of * con- 
temptible enthusiasts.” 

This volume contains the names of more 
than one thousand authors, and the titles of 
their respective works. In many instances 
brief biographical notices are prefixed, and, 
when opportunity offers, their writings are 
prc their nature, character, and ten- 
dency pointed out, and sometimes an esti- 
mate is formed of their worth, the locality 
of their application, or their utter inutility. 
Of some few the accounts given are ex- 
tended over many pages, but the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke has always contrived to con- 
clude his narration as soon as the subject 
ceased to be interesting. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that out of 
these thousand authors, only few compa- 
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ratively are known in the present day. All 
besides seem to have been lost on the 
stream of time; and even in the exhibition 
before us, they rather appear as curious 
specimens of ecclesiastical antiquity, than 
as authors whose works could ever illumi- 
nate mankind. This indisputable fact 
teaches a lesson of humiliation to the pre- 
sent generation of writers. They strut and 
figure in their local sphere, and imagine 
that their compositions bear the blossoms 
of immortality; but when nine hundred 
years have elapsed, and another Dr. Adam 
Clarke and his son shall arise to give a 
continuation of sacred literature, what vast 
multitudes will be either unknown, or 
placed on a list whence they can reap no- 
thing but dishonour. 

In the department which it occupies, 
perhaps, a more valuable work than this 
succession of sacred literature; has never 
issued from the press. The reading, col- 
lecting, arranging, condensing, and charac- 
terizing, which these two volumes required, 
must have imposed on the authors an 
incalculable weight of labour. They may, 
however, rejoice in this compensation, that 
the world will be benefited by their re- 
searches, and that they have laid a sure 
foundation for commanding a tribute of 
respect from posterity, when future cen- 
turies shall beam upon the  cbristian 
church. , 

This volume may be considered as a 
compendious review of the ecclesiastical 
writers that have appeared on the great 
theatre of the world for nine hundred years, 
while its predecessor comprises all the pre- 
ceding periods of time. 


eel 


Revirw.— The Works of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A. M. Under the Superintend- 
ence of Olinthus Gregory, L.L. D. 
F. R.A. 8. Vol. IV. 8vo0. pp. 504. 
Holdsworth and Ball. London. 1831. 


Ir is of very little consequence, whether 
we view the late Rev. Robert Hall as an 
essayist, a reviewer, a theologian, a ser- 
monizer, a controversialist, or a writer of 
miscellaneous articles ; the same powerful 
intellect, the same acuteness of research, 
and the same superiority of talent, are alike 
conspicuous in all. In several of the above 
capacities, we have seen him in the preced- 
ing volumes ; and in this which is now before 
us, he appears as a reviewer, and as a 
miscellaneous writer; and in the whole 
combined, he may be adduced as an evi- 
dence, that “ first-rate abilities are of uni- 
versal application.” 
s 159,—VOL. XIV. 
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His review of Foster’s celebrated essays 
is a masterly production. Le enters into 
an investigation of the subjects with the 
profundity of a philosopher, and displays 
the emanations of a mind habituated to the 
examination of abstruse theories, with a 
depth of penetration that can anticipate 
with ease the distant consequences involved 
in the principles which his author advances. 
He can accompany him in his most lofty 
elevation, and descend with him into those 
depths which human lines and plummets 
but rarely visit. In every step he follows 
the nice discriminations which it was the 
felicity of Mr. Foster to detect and notice, 
and rivals the brilliancy of his mental 
powers, in pointing out the sparklings of 
their coruscations. 

In reviewing Custance, on the Constitu- 
tion of England, the knowledge which he 
displays of its legitimate principles, de- 
tached from the corrosions which it has 
received from the innovations of time, and 
the deviations sanctioned by the accommo- 
dations of practice, would do honour to 
the bar, the bench, or the senate. His 
views are both comprehensive and pro- 
found. With the eyes of Argus, he glances 
in every direction, traces despotism in all 
its evolutions, and marks it with the brand 
of infamy. ‘The same acuteness of percep- 
tion follows rational liberty, both in her 
advances and retreats; but, under the 
most cloudy aspects, he never deserts her 
standard, never betrays her into the enemy’s 
hands, and never recommends a compro- 
mise with tyrannical oppression. 

While reviewing Zeal without Innovation, 
he seems perfectly at home. He seizes 
ecclesiastical assumptions with a giant 
grasp, and, if he does not strangle the 
hydra, he squeezes it with such muscular 
vigour, that it becomes half torpid, and 
gasps for life. On the general conduct of 
many among the clergy, his observations 
are keen and caustic; at the same time 
they are applied with such propriety and 
discrimination, as not to involve the inno- 
cent with the guilty¢ and his own conduct 

- furnishes a splendid proof, that he knows 
how to express zeal without innovation. 

On Gisborne’s Sermons, Gregory’s Let- 
ters, Belsham’s Memoir of Lindsey, and 
Birt on Popery, similar observations might 
be made. These critiques all appeared at 
different times in the Eclective Review, 
and gave to that periodical a degree of 
respectability which it had never before 
acquired. They are now transplanted into 
this volume, and occupy two hundred and 
thirty-seven of its pages. In this combina- 
tion they will remain as an imperishable 


monument to the enlarged views, diversi- 
fied talents, and disctiminating powers of 
their author, when the marble which records 
his name shall weep with mildew from the 
vault beneath, and its inscription shall be- 
come illegible to the organs of vision. 

The temaining portion of this volume 
consists of miscellaneous pieces, including 
speeches, prefaces, addresses, memoirs, 
characters, letters, &c., amounting in all to 
twenty-six in number. Several of these 
being of local application, much of their 
original interest is lost, through the lapse 
of time, and the mutations of human affairs. 
Such, however, as were appropriated to 
subjects of frequent occurrence, find a re- 
newal in passing events, to which they may 
easily be transferred. In this case, we have 
only to make an exchange of names and 
dates, and the sentiments expressed, imme- 
diately revive in all their freshness. 

A memoir of the late Rev. Robert Hall, 
we are led speedily to expect in the ensuing 
volume, which we apprehend will complete 
the series. This memoir will be the pro- 
duction of two celebrated individuals. The 
sketch of his literary character is expected 
from the pen of Sir James Mackintosh, 
L.L.D. M.P.; and that which will survey 
him as a theologian and a preacher, by the 
Rev. John Foster. This whole work will 
be a valuable acquisition to the christian 
library. 

a 


Review.— The Anatomy of Drunkenness. 
By Robert Macnish. 12mo. pp. 266. 
M‘Phun. Glasgow. 1832. 


Tuts is a humorous title given to a very 
serious book, which we could earnestly 
wish every drunkard in the united kingdom 
to read, It consists of eighteen chapters, 
in which this filthy vice is analyzed in its 
various departments; and its fatal influ- 
ence on human life and morals is exhi- 
bited in calculations, and an appeal to 
facts, which no reasonable person can 
either gainsay or resist. On the causes, 
phenomena, and modifications of drunken- 
ness, the author has advanced many excel- 
lent observations, some of which we shall 
presently extract from his pages. 

In {the ee fof drunkenness, after 
eg ly examining the state of the 
iver, of the stomach, of the brain, of the 
kidneys, blood, breath, perspiration, eyes, 
skin, and hair of its numerous victims, he 
proceeds to remark, that it produces gout, 
tremors, palpitation of the heart, hysteria, 
epilepsy, sterility, emaciation, corpulency, 
premature old age, ulcers, melancholy, and 
madness, 
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The following section is on the subject of 
Sterility. 

“The children of such persons are in general 
neither numerous nor healthy. From the general 
defect of vital power in the parental system, they 
are apt to be puny and emaciated, and more than 
ordinarily liable to inherit all the diseases of those 
from whom they are sprung. On this account the 
chances of long life are much diminished among 
the children of such parents. In proof of this, it 
is only necessary to remark, that, according to the 
London bi'ls of mortality, one half of the children 
born in the metropolis die before attaining their 
third year; while, of the children of the suciety of 
Friends, a class remarkable for sobriety and regu- 
larity of all kinds, one half actually attain the age 
of forty-seven years, Much of this difference, 
doubtless, originates in the superior degree of 
comfort, and correct general habits, of the Qua- 
kers, which incline them to bestow every care in 
the rearing of their offspring, and put it in their 

wer to obtain the means of combating disease ; 

ut the main spring of this superior comfort and 
regularity, is doubtless temperance,—a virtue 
which this class of people possess in an eminent 
degree.” —p. 148. 


Diminution of Life. 


“ The effect of intemperance in shortening hu- 
man life, is strikingly exemplified in the contrast 
afforded by other classes of society to the Quakers, 
a set of people of whom I must again speak favour- 
ably, It appears from accurate calculation, that 
in | ob, only one person in forty attains the 
age of fourscore; while among the Quakers, whose 
cnt is proverbial, and who have long set 
themselves againstthe use of ardent spirits, not 
less than one in ten reaches that age—a most 
striking difference, and one which carries its own 
inference along with it.”—p. 152, ‘ 


Madness. 


“ Drankenness, according to the reports of Beth- 
lehem Hospital, aud other similar institutions for 
the insane, is one of the most common causes of 
lunacy. In support of this fact, it may be men- 
tioned, that of two hundred and eighty-six lunatics 
now in Richmond Asylum, Dublin, one-half owe 
their madness to drinking ; and there are few but 
must have witnessed the wreck of the most pow- 
erful minds, by this destructive habit.”—p. 156, 


Crime. 


“On March Ist, 1830, of forty-five cases brought 
before the police magistrates, in Glasgow, forty 
were for drunkenness ; and it is correctly ascer- 
tained, that more than nine thousand cases of 
drunkenness are annually breught before the 
police from this city and suburbs, In the inge- 
nious introductory essay attached to the Rey. 
Dr, Beecher's sermons on intemperance, the fol- 
lowing ep occurs: “Supposing that one- 
half of the eighteen hundred licensed houses for 
the sale of spirits, which are in that city, send 
forth each a drunken man every day, there are 
in Glasgow nine hundred drunken men, day 
after day, spreading around them beggary, and 
wretchedness, and crime.” Had the author given 
to each licensed house, one drunkard on an ave- 
rage, I do not think he would have overstepped the 
bounds of truth. As it is, whata picture of de- 
moralization and wretchedness does it not ex- 
hibit !"—p. 165. 


Experiment. 


“ An experiment made by Dr. Hunter upon two 
of his children, illustrates in a striking manner 
the pernicious effects of even a small portion of 
intoxicating liquors, in persons of that tender age. 
To one of the children, he gave every day after 
dinner, a full glass of sherry: the child was five 
years of age, and unaccustomed to wine, ‘To the 
other child, of nearly the same age, and equally 
unused to wine, he gave an orange. Inthe course 
of a week, a very marked difference was percep. 


tible in the pulse, &c. of the two children, The 
pulse of the first child was raised, the urine high 
coloured, and the evacuations destitute of their 
usual quantity of bile. In the other chiid, no 
change whatever was produced. He then re- 
versed the experiment, giving to the first the 
orange, and to the second the wine, and the results 
corresponded : the child who had the orange con- 
tinued well, and the system of the other got 
straightway into disorder, as in the first experi- 
ment.”—p. 239. 


Calculation, and Fact. 


“One of the first physicians in Ireland has pub- 
lished his conviction, on the result of twenty 
years’ observation.—“ That were ten young men, 
on their twenty-first birth-day, to begin to drink 
one glass, equal to two ounces, of ardent spirits, 
ora pint of Port wine or Sherry, and were they 
to drink this supposed moderate quantity of strong 
liquor daily, the lives of eight out of the ten would 
be abridged by twelve or fifteen years.” An 
American clergyman, says Professor Edgar, lately 
told me, that one of his parishioners was in the 
habit of sending to his son at school, a daily al- 
lowance of brandy and water, before he was 
twelve years of age. The consequence was, that 
his son, before the age of seventeen, was a con- 
firmed drunkard, and he is now confined in a pub- 
lic hospital.”—p. 249. 


Certain Effects. 


“No person probably, ever did, or ever will, 
receive ardent spirits into his system once a day, 
and fortify his constitution against its deleterious 
effects, or exercise such discretion and self-govern- 
ment, as that the quantity will not be increased, 
and bodily infirmities and mental imbecility be the 
result ; and in more than half the instances, in- 
ebriation. Natare may hold out long against 
this sapping and alaing of the constitution, 
which daily tippling is carrying on, but, first or 
last, this foe of life will bring to the assault ene- 
mies of its own formation, before whose power 
the feeble and the mighty will be alike unable to 
stand.”—p, 251. 

A book which can furnish an abundance 
of extracts like the above, and that has 
already passed through four editions, wants 
no other recommendation, 


— aE 


Review. — Biographical Sketches, and 
Authentic Anecdotes, of Quadrupeds, 
illustrated by numerous Engravings, 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F. L.S., 
&c. §c. 12mo. p. 590. Simpkin. Lon- 
don. 1832. 


Ir this book does not please young persons, 
we shall despair of ever finding one that 
will; and if it does not enlarge their views 
of instincts, and of the various peculiarities 
of animal nature, they must be either very 
learned or very stupid. Upwards of two 
hundred of the quadruped tribes are here 
introduced to the reader’s notice. Of these, 
the generic and specific characters are first 
given, the peculiarities of each are then 
illustrated by an appeal to fact, several 
well-executed plates exhibit specimens of 
the species described, while a series of 
animal exploits, tragic, humorous, and 
eccentric, furnish an ample store of inno- 
cent and varied amusement. The follow- 
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ing extracts will enable the reader to judge 
for himself. 


“ Apes sess in an astonishing de the 
power of imitation. The ape-catehers knowin 
this, take a vessel filled with water, and was 
their hands and faces in a situation where they 
are sure to be observed by the apes. After hav- 
ing done so, the water is poured out, and its place 
supplied by a solution of glue: they then leave 
the spot, when the apes, prompted by curiosity, 
come down from the trees, and wash themseives 
in the same manner as they have seen the men 
do before them. The consequence is, that they 
glue their eye-lashes so fast together, that they 
cannot open their eyes, or see to escape from the 


enemy. 

“ he ape is also fond of spirituous liquors, and 
these are also used for the purpose of entrapping 
them. A person places in their sight, a number 
of vessels filled with ardent spirits, pretends to 
drink, and retires. The apes, ever attentive to 
the proceedings of man, descend, and imitate what 
they have seen, become intoxicated, fall asleep, 
and are thus rendered an easy conquest to their 
cunning adversaries. 

“ The Indians make this proneness to imitation 
useful: for when they wish to collect cocoa-nuts, 
and other fruits, they go toe the woods where these 
grow, which are generally frequented by apes 
and monkeys, gather a few heaps, and withdraw. 
As soon as they are gone, the apes fall to work, 
imitate every om | they have done, and, when 
they have gathered together a considerable num- 
ber of heaps, the Indians approach, the apes flee 
to the trees, and the harvest is conveyed home. 

“*M. de Grandpre saw on board of a vessel, a 
female chimpanie (ape) which exhibited wonderful 
proofs of intelligence. She had learned to heat 
the oven, and took great care not to let any of 
the coals fall out, which might have doue mischief 
to the ship ; and she was very accurate in observ- 
ing when the oven was heated to a proper degree, 
This animal performed ail the business of a sailor, 
spliced ropes, handled the sails, and assisted at 
unfarling them; and she was, in fact, considered 
by the sailors as one of themselves. The vessel 
was bound for America; but the poor animal 
did not live to see that country, having fallen a 
victim to the brutality of the first mate, who 
inflicted very cruel chastisement upon her, which 
she had not deserved. She endured it with great 
patience, only holding out ber hands in a suppliant 
attitude, in order to break the force of the blows 
she received. But from that moment she steadily 
refused to take any food, and died onthe fifth day 
from grief and hunger.”—p. 20—28, 


Of lions, tigers, wolves, and elephants, 
this volume contains many curious and 
remarkable incidents. On the size, and 
strength of lions, we have the following 
observations. 

“ This was considered by our party to be a lion 
of the largest size, and seemed, as | measured him 
by comparison with the dogs, to be, though less 
bulky, as large as an ox. He was certainly as 
long in body, though lower in stature; and his 
copious mane gave hima truly formidable appear- 
ance. * © * ® After the cattle had been quieted, 
I missed the sentry from before the tent. We 
called as loudly as possible, but in vain; nobody 
answered ; from which I concluded that the lion 
had carried him off. * * * © At last, before it 
came quite light, he walked up the hill with the 
man in his mouth, when about forty shots were 
fired without bitting him, although some were 
very near, Every time this happened, he turned 
round towards the tent, and came roaring towards 
us: and 1 am of opinion, that, if we had hit him, 
he would have rushed on the people and the tent.” 
—p. 213. 


This is one of those scarce books, of 
which the value cannot be properly esti- 


mated, until it has been perused from be- 
ginning to end. 
—_-__—_ 


Review.— Britain’s Historical Drama ; 
a Series of National Tragedies, intend- 
ed to illustrate the Manners, Customs, 
and Religious Institutions of different 
early Eras in Britain. By J. F. 
Pennie. 8vo. p. 563. Maunder. Lon- 
don. 1832. 


We are told by Dr. Johnson, that a 
“drama is a poem accommodated to 
action ; a poem in which the action is not 
related, but represented; and in which, 
therefore, such rules are to be observed, as 
make the representation probable.” To 
render this species of composition com- 
plete, the suther has to keep his eye on 
the action, character, discovery, fable, and 
unity of the subject which he represents. 

e Romans first introduced acts into 
the drama, and filled up the intermediate 
space of time, between the divisions, with 
a chorus, a dance, ora song. In the time 
of Horace, the five acts were established as 
dramatical law. This rule, by the Roman 
poet, has been thus translated by Francis, 
“If you would bave your play deserve success, 

Give it five‘acts complete, nor more nor less,” 

It must be obvious from the preceding 
observations, that there are difficulties in 
dramatical composition, of no common 
magnitude ; difficulties which few writers 
have ever wholly surmounted. So many 
things claim the author’s attention, that 
while he pursues one, another is in great 
danger off being neglected ; and perhaps, 
with all his care and talents, he can never 
be so successful as to bid defiance to 
criticism. A fortunate adventurer may 
escape censure, but he must rest contented 
with only a moderate portion of applause. 

Mr. Pennie, the author of this volume, 
has been long known in the poetical world, 
nor have the muses surveyed his produc- 
tions with either indifference or frowns. 
His “ Royal Minstrel, or the Witcheries of 
Endor,” an epic poem in twelve books ; 
his “ Rogvald,” an epic poem in twelve 
cantos; and “Scenes in Palestine,” or 
“Dramatic Sketches from the Bible,” are 
works of considerable merit, and as such 
they have been duly acknowledged, and 
unequivocally hailed by most of the peri- 
odical journals which announced their 
appearance. 

It would, however, appear, from a variety 
of circumstances, that Mr. Pennie has de- 
rived from his publications far more critical 
fame than sterling profit ; though, for him- 
self and family, it is highly probable that 
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the latter would be much more acceptable 
and advantageous than the former. On 
the present occasion, he has made a noble 
effort to deserve pecuniary compensation ; 
and if the remuneration which awaits him 
bear any proportion to what his historical 
dramas ‘merit, he will no longer be asso- 
ciated with those flowers that 

“are born to blush unseen, 

And waste their sweetness in the desert air.” 

This volume contains four national tra. 
gedies, namely, ‘* Arixina;” “ Edwin and 
Elgiva;” “The Imperial Pirate ;” and 
“The Dragon King.” To each of these, 
several pages of well-written notes are ap. 
pended. These, being founded on histo- 
rical documents, and incidents preserved in 
the annals of former periods, are introduced 
to illustrate passages in the dramas which 
would otherwise appear either fictitious or 
obscure. These notes evince both judg- 
ment and research, and must have been 
the result of much patient investigation, in- 
genuity, and time. 

The preface, which follows a neat dedi- 
cation to the king, and occupies twelve 
pages, is ably written. It enters some- 
what largely into the general character of 
the work, adverts to the originality of its 
leading features, and asks from a British 
public a portion of that attention to the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors, with which 
they have readily honoured Pizarro in his 
conquest of Peru. In a work of this de- 
scription, the author observes, 

“ Ages long buried in oblivion pass in review be- 
fore us,and we behold the world as it was athousand 
years ago. Who can contemplate such a picture 
without deep emotions of pleasure, wonder, gra- 
titude, and triamph—wonder at the past, and gra. 
litude fur the present. If there be any one so 
dead to noble feelings, I envy not his mind, let 
him be who he may ;—he woald wander through 
the venerated ruins of an Herculaneum and a 
Thebes with indifference ; he would cast a look 
of contempt on the tamulus of Achilles, and con- 
template without a sigh the fallen brave, the 


plains of Marathon, and the pass of Thermopylz.” 
—p. xiv. 





Whoever is acquainted with the periods 
of history in which these dramas are laid, 
will want no information, that they abound 
with events and occurrences every way 
suited to the tragic muse. From these, Mr. 
Pennie has made a judicious selection, 
and, as with a magician’s wand, called 
from the dust the sleeping hero, and bade 
him ‘tread the stage for our amusement,” 
Into all his characters he has thrown a con- 
siderable portion of interest, and adapted 
their sentiments, language, and actions to 
the various parts which they have respect- 
ively to sustain. 

Without attempting to delineate the 
author’s plots, pursue his episodes in their 
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various ramifications, or trace the lines 
which, converging to a point, develop 
unity, and heighten the general catas- 
trophe, we shall introduce a few . 
which exhibit, in a favourable light, his de- 
scriptive powers, his command of expres- 
sion, the vigour and vivacity of his 
thoughts, and the harmony of his ver- 
sification. 

In the Imperial Pirate, Caswallon, hav- 
ing fled from ‘pagan persecution, to pre- 
serve the life of his daughter Malwina, 
resides with her in a cavern of the forest, 
where her beauty, having attracted the 
attention of the Roman chief, she is told by 
her father, that 


“Carausius the renowned, who reigns supreme 

Oer Britain's guarded isle, andis at Rome 

Acknowledged emperor, calls thee to his arms.” 
This chieftain, Caswallan persuades her 

to marry, and, among other inducements, 

thus relates the history of himself and 

family : 

“ In Coritania’s ancient city stood 

The noble palace of my princely sire, 

And Roman temples crowned its swelling hills, 

That yielded scenes rich as Malian climes. 

Thou wert too young its beauties and its pomp 

To bear in mind, ere we were driven from thence 

To herd with brates in caves and forest wilds. 

When Dioclesian gave his stern commands, 

That all should be destroyed who dared refuse 

To offer sacrifice with pagan rites, 

Britain, which had till then the fiery scourge 

Of persecution seaped, became the scene 

Of dreadful slaughter. In one day were slain 

A thousand holy martyrs, near the walls 

Of sad Etocelam, named from that deed, 

The blood-red field of death. 

e * e« « e « 

“Onthen the ruthless bands of pagans came, 

Like streams of fire, storm-driven along the forest. 

l and my Coritanians were of those 

Who in this ocean-guarded isle, embraced 

The boly faith of Christ, scorning to bow 

In homage to the heathen’s idol shrines. 

Firmly resolved, with unpolluted rites, 

To worship Him the true and only God, 

I was about, Malwina, forth to go, 

And bravely meet these bell-excited hordes, 

Whose crimson knives. reeked to th’ insulted 
heavens 

With christian blood, protesting by the saints 

To fearlessly proclaim my faith, and win 

The star-refulgent wreath of martyrdom! 


Malwina. 
How did you escape? 
Caswallon. 


Hear me, my child. 
Already on the evening winds, up gushed 
The redly struggling fires on every side, 
From Coritanias smoke-encircled fanes ; 
While wolfish howlings of those pagan bands, 
The roar of ravenous flames, the crash of tower 
And falling temples, mingled with the screams 
Of maid and matron, youth and hoary age, 
Rang through my palace halls, as on I passed, 
Nobly to die for God! Ah, then it was 
‘That thou, my child, my only, tender child, 
Didst shrieking rush in terror to these arms! 
O, at that moment of expressless horror, 
1 felt my spirit melt—the martyr’s strength, 
The glorious firmness of unshrinking faith, 
Which fills the soul it fires with bliss to meet 
Death in its direst form, all, all was quenched 
in fond paternal love and fear for thee! 
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Malwina, 
Ah, my dear father! 
Caswation. 


O, the utmost vengeance 
My bitterest foes could in their malice wreak 
On me, I should undauntedly have scorned ! 
But to behold my child hurled in the dames, 
Or tossed on pagan spears; to view her form 
Dabbled in blocd, and hear her dying cries, 
All. powerless to avenge or to defend— 
O, my Malwina! I for thee gave up 
‘The crown, the martyr’s sun-bright crown of glory! 
Hid in the garb of serf, with thee concealed 
Beneath my vest, I rushed through flames and 


Li) 
And from destruction’s lion fangs escaped. 
Hither to these wild unfrequented shades 
1 ded, to hide my little trembling dove 
From the fell a te talons, and became 
A hunter of the forest. Young Ambrosius, 
Prince of the Catyellani, wandering here 
With hound and hawk, till lost amid these woods, 
Thou, finding, to our secret cave didst lead; 
He gazed on thy mild beauty, gazed and loved : 
But the brave youth is fallen ; and thou hast paid 
Meettribute to the memory of his virtues. 
Now other thoughts should fill thy gentle breast, 
For thou it is who canst thy sire restore 
To all his wonted rights—and then, to view 
‘Thee seated on this isle’s imperial throne, 
Will more than recompense his sorrows past, 
Making his few days blessed. 


Malwina. 
Ah, my lord, 
This emperor, this Carausius— 


Caswallon, 
Is a prince 

Renowned for warlike deeds throughout the world. 
Though not a christian, yet in chains hath he 
Fell persecution’s raging blood-fiend bound. 
When this great chief, his host against the Picts 
And northern robbers led, I from these woods 
Emerging, met him in bright Lindam’s halls, 
And boldly claimed the kingdom of our house, 
By an usurping pagan new possessed. 
Love in the warrior’s soul, as with me thou 
Didst kneel before him, lit his passion-flame 
From the pure radiance of thy dove-like eyes. 
The chieftain started at the sudden blaze, 
And swore by Jove, when from the field of spears 
He came triumphant, if thou wonldst bestow 
On him thy hand, the honours to restore 
Of our ancestral line—he hath in pomp 
‘To Cesar’s towers returned, with victory crown’d 
O’er the wild savage nations of the north, 
And claims thee for his bride.”—pp, 274, &c. 


The preceding passages have not been 
selected for any superiority they bear to 
others. Many might be found in each 
tragedy which far outshine them in pathos, 
vigour, and imagery. What we have 
quoted may be considered as a medium 
specimen of the whole, throughout which 
there is a noble display of original talent, 
and much fervency of feeling, with occa- 
sional bursts of impassioned eloquence, that 
the most celebrated of our modern poets 
might be proud to own. 


~ 





Review.-—Time’s Telescope for 1832, or 
a Complete Guide to the Almanack, 
&c.§c. pp. 388. Sherwood & Co. Lon- 
don. 1832. 


EIGHTEEN years, it appears, have elapsed 
since Time’s Telescope was first pre- 


sented to the world, Original in its cha- 
racter, and containing materials that were 
at once entertaining and instructive, the 
first volume excited a considerable degree 
of attention, which all that have appeared 
in successive years have tenced to keep 
alive, Nor is it probable that its store of 
materials will ever be exhausted. The 
mutations of time, and the constant vicissi- 
tudes of human concerns, furnish every age 
with an almost endless variety of events. 
The days of occurrence will therefore bring 
them forward in regular succession, and 
— them, as they pass, to the observant 
elescope of Time. 

This volume consists of three parts: 
saints’ days and holidays; astronomical 
occurrences ; and the notes of a naturalist. 
Under the first branch many prevailing 
customs are traced to their source, and 
others are mentioned and described, that 
are now become obsolete. Biographical 
sketches are also given of celebrated indi- 
viduals, in connexion with the distinguished 
peculiarities for which they have been ren- 
dered remarkable. 

In the second department, the astrono- 
mical occurrences of every month are dis- 
tinctly noticed, and the reader’s attention 
is directed to ‘ne varied phenomena of the 
celestial bodies. It is an astronomical 
compendium, whence much valuable infor- 
mation may be derived, calculated to en- 
large the mind, and to lead it “through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” 

The notes of a naturalist are by James 
Rennie, A. M. professor of natural history in 
King’s College, London. These notes relate 
chiefly to the animal and vegetable tribes, as 
they appear, and then give place to others 
in each succeeding month. In running 
through the year, many things both curious 
and wonderful are presented to our view, 
furnishing an insight into the arcana of 
hature, from which none but master-spirits 
would presume to lift the veil. In this 
portion of Time’s Telescope, the va- 
rieties of animal instinct, presented to the 
reader’s notice, cannot be surveyed without 
the most pleasing emotions, whether we 
contemplate the migration of birds, or 
enter “the ant’s republic, or the realm of 
bees.” The kind protection provided by 
the great Author of nature for the preser- 
vation of flowers, plants, trees, and seeds, 
cannot fail to awaken profound admi- 
ration, 

In all these delineations, the style is 
lively and energetic; when occasions 
allow, the language is humorous; and a 
decent sparkling of wit illuminates the 
author’s paragraphs, On one topic, in 
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which every person is deeply interested, 
we beg to introduce his observations. It 
is “Spring colds in the month of March.” 

“There cannot be much fear of the person, 
who, like Spenser's March (Faerie Queen, vii. 7.) 
shali bend his brow to the blast, and dig his rood 
of land, and sow his bushel of seed, whether the 
bleak north or the biting east wind scatter con- 
sumption and death among the feeble inmates of 
the parlour, or the half-famished tenants of the hut 
or the garret. Free exposure to every wind that 
blows, provided always that requisite clothing 
and active exercise be attended to, will do more 
to banish coughs and consumptions, than all the 
fox-glove or Iceland moss that ever grew, all the 
bleeding, blistering, or Long rubbing that were 
ever tried. Contine yourself to a warm parlour, 
and you will shudder at every blast, and probably 
catch a bad cough, or a cold fever, at every slight 
change of weather, and will find it dangerous to 
venture out of doors during the cold and chilly 
days of Winter and Spring: but by free exposure 
and brisk exercise, you may learn to set the wea- 
ther at defiance, and put on the vigorous and 
healthy look of the young Spring, instead of the 
chureh-yard cough, and undermining fever, of age 
and debility.” , 

Several beautiful copper - plates, and 
well-executed wood engravings adorn this 
volume, Those which belong to the astro- 
nomical department are particularly inte- 
resting. 

a 


Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. I. Polar Seas and Regions. 12mo. 
pp. 488. Simpkin. London. 1832. 


In a former volume of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, we reviewed the first edition of this 
admirable treatise on the-polar seas and 
regions ; and we now feel more gratified 
than surprised, to find that it has reached 
to a third impression. 

Including all that,the preceding editions 
embraced, some important additions, which 
cannot fail to enhance the interest, that in 
every form it has been calculated to excite, 
have been introduced into this, that is now 
before us. One of these is, a singular mo- 
numental inscription, found on a stone in 
an erect position in Greenland in 1824. 
The engraving is in Runic characters, and 
bears the date of 1135. 

The fate of a ship named the “ John of 
Greenock,” the severe sufferings and pre- 
servation of part of her crew, and their 
wintering in 1830, on a bleak and solitary 
shore of Baffin’s Bay, is another subject of 
thrilling interest, belonging to the additional 
matter of this volume. 

The departure of Captain Ross, in 1829, 
is distinctly noticed ; but we regret to add, 
that although nearly three years have elapsed 
since he ventured into those dangerous re- 
gions, no account is given of his subse- 
quent movements. From this silence, we 
cannot but infer, that no tidings of this in- 
trepid adventurer have been received ; his 


fate, therefore, being ‘wholly unknown, is 
calculated to awaken the sympathy and so- 
licitude of all his countrymen. . 

The summary of the whale-fishery of 
1831, will be perused with much lively 
emotion by all who feel an interest in the 
commercial prosperity of° England; but 
when, in looking over the list of ships em. 
a pe in this hazardous undertaking, we 
find against so many names, “ Lost in the 
ice,” so repeatedly written, we cannot but 
conclude that it was a disastrous year, 
Other topics of original matter enrich the 
pages of this edition, and increase that in- 
tensity of interest, which this first volume 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, was on 
its first appearance so calculated to excite 
and in which it has been so eminently suc- 
cessful. 


ae Bre 


Review.— Bible Illustrations, or a De- 
scription of Manners and Customs pe- 
cular to the East. By the Rev. 
Bourne Hall Draper. 12mo. pp. 264. 
Harris. London. 1831. 


Tue author of this little volume has very 
justly observed in the preface, that “ it is 
not possible for a book of this size to in- 
clude the whole of those customs to which 
there are manifold allusions in the sacred 
writings. It, however, comprehends many 
of the most interesting and instructive, and 
such as are amply sufficient} to prove that 
the scriptures are accurate in their repre- 
sentations, and worthy of respect, even 
where, at first sight, the sense does not im- 
mediately appear.” 

This remark is fully borne out by an 
appeal to the varied articles comprised in 
these pages. Between the facts which all 
travellers notice, and the statements of holy 
writ, there is a most striking coincidence, 
although they bear no resemblance to 

manners, and modes of life. 
Where these facts appear, there can be no 
room for doubt, and from these we are led 
to infer truth, ‘where, between the record 
and existing realities, we can trace no 
relation. 

The fragments of history, and results of 
modern observation, with which this book 
abounds, will render it very pleasing to the 
youthful mind, and this pleasure will be 
considerably heightened by the several 
neat engravings which are introduced to 
illustrate the subjects described. To the 
juvenile library it will be a valuable acqui- 
sition, as it is neither dull nor tedious, no 
subject being continued beyond the interest 
which keeps attention always alive. 
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Review.—Quintus Servinton, a Tale 


founded upon Incidents of real occur- 
rence. In Three Volumes, 12mo. pp. 
364, 357, 345. Smith and r. 
London, 1832. 


WE learn from a brief preface, that the 
foundation of this tale was laid in a western 
county of England, but that when the 
manuscript was nearly ready for the press, 
the author’s business called him to Van 
Diemen’s land, where these volumes were 
actually printed, and whence copies have 
been sent to the British metropolis for sale, 

Respecting the tale itself, an introductory 
chapter furnishes the following information, 
The author, making an excursion into 
Devonshire, happened to spring from a 
hedge, by which means he dislocated his 
ankle. In this condition he was found by 
an intelligent lad, who procured assistance, 
and had him carried to the house of Quin- 
tus Servinton, which was near where the 
accident happened. Here he resided about 
a fortnight ; and having been treated with 
more than common hospitality, the parties 
soon became familiar, and interested in 
each other's welfare. 

Prior to the author’s departure, Mr. 
Servinton put into his hands a manuscript, 
containing the history and vicissitudes of 
his life, and ultimately gave permission to 
have it printed. This presumed manu- 
script furnishes the materials of the present 
tale, the purport of which is to warn youth 
against indiscretion, to fortify the mind 
under the most gloomy appearances, and, 
finally, to guard against despondency un- 
der the most adverse circumstances. 

The history of Quintus Servinton may 
be gathered from the predictions of a fe- 
male gipsy, who thus delineated the prin- 
cipal events of his life, when telling the 
fortune of his father. 


“* Your children will be a score less two. He who 
is now entering the world (Quintus) will give you as 
much pleasure and as much pain as any of them; 
thrice will he be in danger of sudden or violent 
death ; thrice will he undergo great reverse of for- 
tune; his thrice tenth year will be the commencing 
ad of his disasters; when he reaches his aan 

rou 


In following this tale through its various 
windings and evolutions, we discover that 
the presages of the gipsy received an 
almost literal fulfilment; and, thus com- 
pressed within a narrow compass, her 
prognostics may be said to embody the 
essence of the whole story. Asa piece of 
machinery, the appearance of the gipsy 
may do exceedingly well; but whenever 
fiction lends its aid to encourage confidence 
in such divinations, its influence, enlisted 


in the service of superstition, is engaged in 
dishonourable employment, We readily 
allow that, in language, all belief in her 
predictions is decidedly disavowed, but 
this disavowal is generally made when an 
event appears to confirm what she had 
foretold, and the reader is left to decide 
between fact and declaration. 

The true light in which the author wishes 
these volumes to be considered, may be 
gathered from the following passages. 


“* First, then, as to the tale itself. Although it 
May appear, under this shape, or, as some, perhaps, 
may call it a novel, it is no fiction, or the work of 
imagination, either in its characters or incidents. 
Not by this, however, is it pretended to be said, that 
all the occurrences it details happened precisely 
in their order of narration, nor that it is the mere 
recital of the events of a man’s life, but it is a bio- 
graphy, true in its general features, and in its por- 
traiture of individuals; and all the documents, 
letters, and other papers contained in its pages, are 
transcripts, or nearly so, of originals, copied from the 
manuscript, which came into the anthor’s hands in 
the manner described in the introductory chapter."— 
Preface, p. ii. 

We have no right to question the truth 
of the statement thus made, although the 
work is anonymous. Without all doubt, 
the names given to the individuals who 
appear, are manufactured for the purpose ; 
nevertheless, we need not travel far, to find 
characters to which they will most accu- 
rately apply. In style and expression, 
we find many things objectionable. Pro- 
fane language is a blot on any work 
which makes moral improvement its ob- 
ject and aim. 

The tale contains many vicissitudes and 
incidents, some of which are accompanied 
with salutary reflections. Yet there is, on 
the whole, hanging about it, and diffused 
through its events, a certain looseness of 
language, which renders it better calculated 
to amuse than to instruct its readers. 


— 


Review.— The Familiar Astrologer, &c. 
&c. By Raphael. 8vo. pp.716. Bennet. 
London. 1832. 


In olden times, full credence was given to 
the powers of the necromancer and the 
magician; and the existence of fairies, 
genii, and a long et-cetera of diablerie 
was universally admitted. Mankind ge- 
nerally appear now, however, to renounce 
all faith in witchery, and other demoniacal 
powers, and view the mystical traditions 
of other years, and the occult sciences con- 
nected with them, as appendages and cha- 
racteristics only of an unenlightened and 
barbarous age. We concur most cordially 
in the dismissal from popular belief of all 
those supernatural powers, and monstrous 
legends, cherished by our forefathers ; yet 
are we free to confess, that, as relics of the 
past, as the opinions once entertained by 
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mankind, they carry with them much to 
interest the mind, 

To trace the rise and of the 
mystical sciences, and to develop the 
various causes which assisted the human 
imagination in adding absurdity to absur- 
dity, would be foreign to our purpose ; 
we may, however, advert to the great prin- 
ciple on which the credulity of a long- 
forgotten race of men was originally 
founded,—an innate consciousness in the 
human mind, that there are modes of ex- 
istence differing widely from mortal life, 
and the consequent desire which men feel 
to penetrate into the arcana of a future or 
unknown state of being. 

This large volume lays open the whole 
secret of the occult Sciences, adverts both 
to principles and facts, which, whether ‘true 
or false, are marvellous, though shrouded 
in mystical darkness, and exhibits inci- 
dents calculated to beget both astonish- 
ment and horror in timid and uncultivated 
minds 


——— 
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1. Sacred Imagery ; or Illustrations of 
the principal Figures of Speech from the 
Bible, by Joseph Fincher, Esq. (Hatchard, 
London, ) is a little book that will be found 
exceedingly serviceable for children. In 
pages seven and eight, we have an expla- 
nation of Metaphor, Allegory, Compari- 
son, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithisis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, Irony, and 
Climax. The subsequent parts are com. 
posed of passages of scripture belonging 
to some one or other of the above branches 
of imagery, to which the reader is referred 
for an explanation. The plan is simple, 
and the selections have been judiciously 
chosen. 

2. Divine Breathings, or Spiritual 
Meditations suited to the Occasion of 
Breaking Bread, by John Beart, (Wight- 
man, London,) like many thousands of 
other publications, is very excellent, but 
it contains nothing new, and the market is 
too much overstocked for every one to 
obtain a general reading. 

3. Thoughts in Affliction, by the Rev. 
A. S. Thelwall, A.M. (Seeley, London,) 
is an excellent little book, deserving the 
reader’s very serious attention. It incul- 
eates lessons of importance, whence both 
prosperity and adversity may derive much 
valuable instruction. 

4. Poems, chiefly Occasional, by Sa- 
muel Frederick Green, (Author, London,) 
are pretty, little, sighing, smelling-bottle 
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things, spread over a vast expanse of ex- 
cellent paper, and dedicated to Sir Charles 
Wetherell. 

5. Eternity realized, or a Guide to the 
Thoughtful, by Robert Philip, (Book So- 
ciety, London,) is a little volume, the con- 
tents of which almost instinctively transport 
us into another world. Its sections exhibit 
eternity in many serious and commanding 
lights, in each of which every reader is 
deeply interested. It is a practical view 
of this bottomless abyss, into which all 
generations must successively enter, 

6. Narratives of Two Fomilies exposed 
to the Great Plague of London, 1665, 
with Conversations on Religious Prepara- 
tion for Pestilence, by John Scott, M.A. 
(Seeley, London,) could hardly ever have 
more opportunely re-appeared than at the 
present time, when the metropolis is me- 
naced, and even visited, with an alarming 
epidemic, which of late years has ravaged 
the eastern world. The narratives are aw- 
fully interesting, and picture with gloomy 
vividness the state of London in 1665. 
The conversations arising from the subject, 
are well adapted to the occasion which gave 
them birth, and to the time and circum- 
stances of their being reprinted. 

7. The Christian Pattern, or a Trea- 
tise on the Imitation of Christ, by Tho- 
mas @ Kempis, (Longman, London,) is a 
book which, in point of publicity, may 
rival John Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Its name 
tells every thing, so that we have only to 
add, that this is a very neat edition of “The 
Christian Pattern.” 

8. A Practical Exposition of the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism, &c. by Henry 
Belfrage, D.D. (Nisbet, London,) will be 
hailed as a charming book by all who are 
in love with the good old doctrine of elec- 
tion and reprobation. 

9. The Rare Jewel of Christian Con. 
tentment, by Jeremiah Burroughs, (Re- 
ligious Tract Society, London,) is a reprint 
from 1645, containing sermons on this 
Christian virtue. It is a book of sterling 
worth, and well deserving a place among 
the Society’s publications. 

10. A Practical Grammar of the French 
Language, being a Concise System of 
French Accidence and Syntax, &c. by 
L, Edward Peithman, LL.D. (Douglas, 
Portman-street, London,) will be deemed 
a valuable book by all who study this al- 
most universally cultivated tongue. It now 
enters into the essence of a genteel educa- 
tion, and every seminary is thought to be 
radically defective, in which it is not taught. 
This work appears to have been composed 
with care; the author’s views are com. 
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prehensive, and his observations discrimi- 
nating. An attentive perusal of this gram- 
mar will enable the reader to acquire all 
the principles which books can teach, and 
nearly all that can be expected from any 
written source of information. 

11. The Revivalist, (Simpkiv, London,) 
is a new publication, which has for its ob- 
ject the best interests of mankind. Its 
arrangement is admirable, yet simple; and 
if each succeeding number bear inspection 
equally with those we have before us, no fear 
need be entertained for its success. 

12. The Biblical Annual for 1832, 
containing a Fourfold Translation of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) embraces the common English ver- 
sion, a new translation from the original 
Hebrew, from the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and from the Latin Vulgate. The trans- 
lation from the Hebrew, the author informs 
us, is by one of his daughters ; that from 
the Vulgate, by 2 younger sister; and that 
from the Septuagint, by himself. To the 
joint talents of this family, these transla- 
tions are highly creditable. It is an honour 
to young ladies, to be thus usefully and 
studiously employed. In some few in- 
stances, the passages vary in their import, 
though in general they are radically the 
same. In other places, the translations 
differ more in words than in meaning. 
It is a work that will afford much critical 
amusement by the nice discriminations 
which the translations exhibit. 

13. Arithmetical Tables for the use of 
Schools, &c. by James Child, (Simpkin, 
London,) will be found exceedingly useful 
to young persons, either at school or at 
home. It is a little book in which sim- 
plicity and utility are happily combined, 
and in which various rules are laid down 
with correctness and perspicuity. What 
the author has advanced on weights and 
measures, is at once comprehensive and in- 
telligible to any ordinary capacity. 

14. Part I. of the Complete Works of 
Tobias Crisp, (Bennet, London,) under the 
specious title of “Christ exalted,” will 
prove a delicious morsel to the friends of 
Antinomian principles. 

15. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Numbers 
92-93, continues, as usual, to set the atro- 
city of this nefarious traffic in its proper 
light. The iniquities’ developed are almost 
too abominable to command belief. We 
hope the day is near at hand, when slavery 
will find its termination in the British 
colonies. 

16. The Substance of Four Discourses 
on the Signs of the Times, practically 
considered, &¢. &c., by Josiah Redford, 
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(Baynes, London,) contains much to attract 
attention, and much to gratify an inquiring 
spirit. The author has surveyed “ the 
signs of the times” under various aspects, 
some of which dispiay friendly, and others 
frowning presages. He enters on his sub- 
ject like a man aware of its importance, 
and draws from indisputable premises some 
very interesting and momentous conclusions. 

17. Letters on Education, by J. P. 
Mursell, (Whittaker, London,) enter very 
copiously and luminously into this most 
important subject. The author includes 
in a sound education, the cultivation of the 
mind, the acquisition of select knowledge, 
and an aptitude to communicate it. In 
surveying its moral and political aspect, 
his remarks are forcible and appropriate ; 
and, as the result of his argumentation and 
reasoning, this conclusion appears in promi- 
nent features—education is a_ blessing, 
which, under the influence of moral prin- 
ciples, cannot be too extensively diffused. 

18. The Voluntary Nature of Divine 
Institutions, and the Arbitrary Character 
of the Church of England, a Discourse, 
preached at Dudley, by J. Maurice, 
(Holdsworth, London,) bears hard upon 
the establishment of our country, exposes 
its defects, and descants upon its abuses. 
Of what, however, may be advanced in its 
favour, the author takes no notice. He 
seems to consider it as anti-christian, and 
would, therefore, rejoice at its overthrow. 
In the latter part, he appears to be a son of 
Nimshi, “ for he driveth furiously.” 

19. Balaam, by the Author of “ Fana- 
ticism Unveiled,” (Holdsworth, London,) 
is not exclusively confined to the individual 
whose name it bears, but makes excursions 
into the extensive territories of magic, 
soothsaying, and divination. The cha- 
racter of Balaam is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary that is recorded in the 
sacred volume. Its remarkable peculiarities 
the author has amply illustrated throughout 
his volume, and the result of his investiga- 
tion he has thus summed up in his preface. 
“They who attend to the words which, 
‘he being dead, yet speaketh,’ will bear, at 
least, an uncompromising testimony to the 
fact, that extraordinary gifts of Tue Sprrit 
are not always accompanied by the genuine 
fruits of tue Sprrit, on the hearts and 
lives of their possessors ; and_ that, without 
charity, the rarest gifts and endowments are 
nothing worth,” p. ix. This is an entertain- 
ing and instructive book. 

20. Le Traducteur; or Historical, 
Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Selections 
from the best French Writers, &c., by 
P., F. Merlet, (Wilson, London,) is in- 
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tended to facilitate the acquirement of the 
French language. For this the plan is ad- 
mirably adapted; and the notes, idioms, 
and grammatical peculiarities, will be 
found of great utility. The selections hav- 
ing been made with care, taste, and judg- 
ment, cannot fail to stimulate the pupil in 
fully understanding, what a transient glance 
will convince him is at once amusing and 
replete with interest. 

21. A Treatise on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, its Prevention and Remedy, by 
John Murray, F.S.A, FLL.S. F.G.S. &c., 
(Longman, London,) is professional, ra- 
tional, and scientific. The dreadful ma- 
lady to which Mr. Murray calls our atten- 
tion, destroys annually, in Great Britain 
alone, about 55,000, or 150 every day ; 
and, what adds greatly to the calamity is, 
that no adequate remedy has ever yet been 
discovered for this awful disease. In this 
treatise, the author directs our attention to 
prevention and remedy. A neglected cold, 
improper diet, confined air, sedentary ha- 
bits, overheated apartments, transition from 
heat to cold, damp feet, unequal clothing, 
and chilling currents of air, the author 
places among the predisposing causes of 
this fatal malady. These, every reader 
knows how to avoid ; but, when prevention 
has been neglected, the remedies, such as 
may be obtained, must be left to gentlemen 
of the faculty. This volume displays con- 
siderable research, and abounds with en- 
lightened observations. 

22. Writings of John For, Bale, and 
Coverdale, (Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don,) is a reprint of various works by the 
above celebrated authors. In useful em- 
ployment of this nature, the Religious Tract 
Society have been actively engaged for 
some years, and their exertions have brought 
into extensive circulation many valuable 
publications, that time had half forgotten in 
its march. Of these works, this is one, en- 
titled to more than common regard. 

23. Universal Instruction ; Epitome of 
Historie Sacre, adapted, by a literal Trans- 
lation, to Jacotot’s Method, &c., by Joseph 
Payne, (Simpkin, London,) is worthy the 
attention of all who profess to teach lan- 
guages. His plan, which is universal in its 
application, is illustrated by its adaptation 
to the Latin tongue. Whatever tends to 
facilitate the acquirement of any language, 
provided the knowledge obtained is neither 
defective nor superficial, is an important 
acquisition. This desirable object is pro- 
mised in the work before us, with the most 
flattering indications of ultimate success. In 
the early stages, the pupil may find some 
difficulties to encounter, but, these sur- 
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mounted, the path will be plain and lumi- 
nous. On the continent, we apprehend 
that Jacotot’s method of teaching languages 
is in very high repute; and in this country 
nothing more appears necessary, than that 
the principles of his plan should be under- 
stood, to ensure it an equal degree of ce- 
lebrity. 

24. Indigestion and Costiveness ; with 
Hints to both Sexes on the Use of Lavements, 
§c., by Edward Jukes, Surgeon, Inventor of 
the Stomach Pump, (Effingham, Wilson, 
London,) is a treatise which belongs to 
gentlemen of the faculty, rather than to 
common readers, It contains, however, 
many important observations, which all can 
understand, and gives much wholesome 
directions, that. might be followed with 
great advantage. The author justly con- 
siders, that, to prevent disease, is always 
better than to apply remedies. With this 
view, he strongly recommends a strict at- 
tention to the state of the bowels, in which 
most complaints primarily originate. Lave- 
ments, or clysters, he prefers to medicine 
taken in the usual way, and describes an 
apparatus which may be safely used in 
cases of indigestion and costiveness. 

25. Practical Remarks on the Inutility 
of the Hydrostatic Test in the Detection 
of Infanticide, by Henry William Dew- 
hurst, Surgeon Accoucher, §c. &c, (Au- 
thor, London,) is a small treatise, which 
shews, that the commonly-received proofs 
of an infant having been born alive, are 
indecisive and unsatisfactory. His obser- 
vations appear reasonable; but, while he 
discards the generally supposed tests of 
detection, he does not appear to have in- 
troduced any thing more conclusive in 
their stead. 

26. Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, (Wash- 
bourne, London,) wants no recommenda- 
tion beyond its name. Few medical books 
are better known, more highly valued, or 
more deserving of perpetual circulation. 

27. A Translation of the Statutes of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
&ce.&c., by John Frost, F.S.C. Kets. K.S.S. 
(Gardiner, London,) will be chiefly in- 
teresting to those who delight in being 
“stuck o’er with titles, and hung round 
with strings ;” and to adepts in the art and 
mystery of heraldry, it may be a very enter- 
taining book; but beyond these localities, 
we think that very few will ever celebrate 
its birth-day. It displays, however, in the 
translator, an intimate acquaintance with 
his subject, and encircles the institution 
with a glittering halo of evanescent glory. 
A list of the members, in their various dis- 
tinctive honours, is given at the close. 








These, we may presume, want no informa- 
tion ; but, to such as anticipate the investi- 
ture of this enviable badge, a knowledge of 
the rules will be essentially valuable. 

28. A Sermon preached at Hull, Nov. 
1831, on the Unknown Tongues, by R. M. 
Beverley, Esq., (Westley, London,) begins 
by furnishing scriptural tests, by which we 
are directed to try the spirits which at 
times appear in the church. To these 
tests the unknown tongues are summoned, 
and the result is, they are “weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting.” But it is 
useless to animadvert on what neither 
speakers nor hearers ever pretend to under- 
stand. 

29. Sermons for Children, (Religious 
Tract Society, London,) contain whole. 
some and important truths, delivered in 
plain and familiar language. Affectionate 
exhortation is the leading characteristic ; 
and this is so prominent, that it is calcu- 
lated to captivate the youthful mind, to 
infuse into it right principles, and to incul- 
cate practical godliness. 

30. The Etymological Spelling-book 
and Expositor ; being an Introduction to 
the Spelling, Pronunciation, and Deriva- 
tion, of the Language, §c., by Henry 
Butler, (Simpkin, London,) can _ hardly 
fail to be very useful in schools, and to all 
young persons. It unites, on a small scale, 
the joint properties of a spelling-book and 
dictionary ; in which, syllable, accent, and 
meaning, are so combined, as to give ex- 
tensive information at a single glance. 

31. The Champion of Cyrus, a Drama, 
in Five Acts, by Luke Booker, LL.D. 
F.R.S.L. §c., (Simpkin, London,) is in- 
troduced with some well-written prefatory 
observations. The characters in the drama 
are well sustained, but the plot is not intricate, 
and few momentous events burst upon us 
unexpectedly. It nevertheless has numer- 
ous incidents which are at all times in- 
teresting, and the reader’s attention is always 
kept on the alert, until the final catastrophe. 
It is a composition of considerable merit, 
but one, we conceive, that is better suited 
for the closet than the staye. 

32. Legends and Stories of Ireland, by 
Samuel Lover, R.H.A., (Baldwin, Lon- 
don,) are founded on Irish character and 
manners, of which the island furnishes an 
almost inexhaustible source. Numerous 
ama of a similar nature are already 

efore the public; but to an industrious 
gleaner, the field ‘is still prolific in rich 
supplies. This volume contains seventeen 
stories, some of which are of the most wild 
and romantic description, and all must be 
traced to their origin in that unlettered 
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barbarism, which rarely fails to give birth 
to miracles, fairies, ghosts, and monsters, 
To such as delight in “ legendary lore,” 
this will be found an entertaining volume. 
It contains several humorous etchings, by 
the same author. These are highly gro- 
tesque, and every way suitable to the le- 
gends which they are intended to illustrate. 

33. A Charge addressed to the Rev. 
James Reid Brown, in the Scots Church, 
Swallow-street, London, Nov. 1831, by 


- Robert Burns, D. D. F.S. A., (Douglas, 


London,) appears before us only in outline. 
A short advertisement states, that, during 
its delivery, notes were taken of the leading 
topics by Mr. John Leslie, one of the con- 
gregation, and that from these notes the 
present pamphlet emanates. Of this charge, 
enough has been preserved to place the 
ministers of the gospel in a state of awful 
responsibility, and to convince them that 
their duties are both numerous and im- 
portant. Mr. Burns ranges through an 
ample field, like a traveller well acquainted 
with its capabilities, and directs his ministe- 
rial pupil how to cultivate the soil, to root out 
the weeds, to sow and cherish the sacred 
seed, and prepare an immortal crop for an 
eternal harvest. Mr. Leslie has followed 
him with commendable industry and suc- 
cess, and engages to devote the produce of 
his little publication to purposes of Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

34. The Substance of a Sermon, by J. 
Peacock, London, (Wightman, London,) 
is earnest, energetic, and scriptural, en- 
forcing the doctrine of its text, ‘that now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep.” 

35. Four Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in Nov. 1831, 
by the Rev. Chas. Simeon, M.A., (Holds- 
worth & Co., London,) will obtain a strong 
recommendation to public notice from the 
well-known author’s name. Mr. Simeon 
has long stood at the head of the evangeli- 
cal ecclesiastics in the university, of which 
he is one of the brightest ornaments, on 
which aecount every production of his pen 
is always received with serious expectation, 
that is rarely disappointed. These dis- 
courses are on the offices of the Holy 
Spirit in the conversion of sinners. To this 
he ascribes a divine efficiency which no 
agency can supersede, and for which no- 
thing can become a substitute. His lan- 
guage is energetic and affectionate; the 
authority ef scripture supports his argu- 
ments, and no one can doubt the legitimacy 
of his positions, who admits the great 
truths of gospel revelation. 

36. A Sermon preached Nov. 6, 1831, 
at the St. Pancras Parochial Chapel, 
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London, by the Rev. William Harness, 
A.M., (Longman, London,) glances in no 
disguised terms at the gift of tongues 
claimed by certain individuals in a neigh- 
bouring Scotch church. Of these strange 
pretensions, it furnishes a just exposure, 
and leaves their votaries in a pitiable con- 
dition. With all besides those who labour 
under the delusion, its argumentation and 
reasoning will be duly appreciated ; but it 
will appeal in vain to a tribunal over which 
neither the dictates of reason, nor the sanc- 
ions of revelation, preside. 
a ae 
MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS. 


Txrovucu hosts of impediments, from evils 
occurrent, and the opposition of ungodly 
men, the friends of the Hebrew nation per- 
severe in their efforts to induce the descend- 
ants of Abraham to embrace the truths of 
the gospel, and hail Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom their fathers crucified, as their true 
Messiah. Hitherto, althongh they have 
much to mourn over, from untoward disci- 
ples, and men who were once washed from 
their filthiness, but have returned to the 
beggarly elements of this present world, 
and become gainsayers, they have to re- 
joice, on beholding many of their children 
walking in the truth, 

The Hebrew institution at Camden 
Town contains a band of Hebrews, who, 
for the most part, appear to be earnestly 
seeking the Lord of life, and to feel a 
holy brotherhood each with each, and with 
those who are placed over them, knowing 
that they care for their souls. To behold 
these sons of Abraham, who erewhile were 
vagabondizing from village to village, and 
from town to town, engaged in a nefarious 
traffic for their daily bread, seated in the 
industrious exercise of a manufacture, by 
which they will in due time be enabled to 
provide things honest in the sight of all 
men; and engaged, both morning and eve- 
ning, in reading the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, comparing 
them with each other, and in holy conver. 
sation, with prayer and thanksgiving, ex- 
horting each other to know and hold fast 
the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, is an exhi- 
larating spectacle to those who feel an 
interest in their welfare, and who remember 
the awful blasphemies which erewhile pro- 
eeeded from their lips. 

The Hebrew Institution in Hackney 
Road, contains Jews who have put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, both inwardly, we hope, 
by the Holy Ghost, as well as outwardly, 
by an open profession of, and baptism in, 
His name. Previously to the establish- 








ment of this institution, they had no asylum 
from the wrath of their offended Jewish 
brethren: who, enraged at what they 
deemed their apostacy, persecuted them 
incessantly, and by every means sought 
their overthrow and destruction. Without 
the means of support, and without the 
knowledge of any trade by which they 
could honestly obtain it, their situation was 
pitiable in the extreme, being cast upon 
the wide world, bereft of every relative, 
every friend, and all the means by which 
they formerly existed ; for all these departed 
like a shadow, the moment it was known 
that they had embraced Christianity. 

On being gathered together from all 
quarters, these baptized Hebrews, within 
the walls of this institution, enjoy peace 
and rest; and the comforts with which they 
are surrounded, the instruction they receive, 
the holy conversation in which they join, 
and the supplications to the Gop of all 
grace, which are duly offered up for them- 
selves, and all their outcast brethren, cheer 
their souls. The opening prospects of pro- 
curing a decent livelihood in the exercise 
of that industry to which they are for the 
first time becoming accustomed, and of 
worshipping God according to their own 
consciences, also rear up their hearts in 
grateful aspirations to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath, by 
His providence and grace, called them out 
of darkness into marvelious light, and 
placed their feet in the paths of peace. 

Since the departure of those turbulent 
spirits which introduced anarchy in a charity 
where harmony ought to reign alone, these 
institutions have peace within their walls, 
and unanimity amongst their conductors ; 
and such is become the spirit of inquiry in 
the Hebrew community, that applications 
for admission are perpetually made, in 
such numbers, that the inmates might be 
roultiplied fourfold at any time. But the 
difficulties attendant on procuring sufficient 
funds to meet the current demands neces- 
sary for the support of these, and all other 
large establishments, arrest the good which 
would otherwise flow to this long-afflicted, 
yet chosen nation, 

On Sunday morning, February 5th, the 
Rev. H. Revell, eldest son of H. Revell, 
Esq. of Burton Crescent, London, and of 
Round Oak, Surrey, at the early age of 32 
years, left this vale of tears, for a brighter 
world, to be for ever, we doubt not, with 
the Lord. His death was awfully sudden. 
In assisting the Rev. T. J. Judkin, minister 
of Somer’s Church, St. Pancras, where the 
inmates of the Hebrew institution in Cam- 
den Town regularly attend Divine service, 


















on Sundays, the Rev. H. Revell became 
acquainted with these Israelites, and, as a 
christian minister, volunteered his services 
to them in their new abode. Often have 
his ardent lectures, and his feeling exhorta- 
tions, warmed the souls of both Jews and 
Gentiles, during his repeated visits ; and 
long will they be remembered with grati- 
tude and affection by all who heard him. 
His zealous solicitude for the redemption of 
Israel from their long and awful night of 
bondage and tribulation, was manifested on 
all occasions ; and the deep regret of all 
concerned in their welfare, with due sub- 
mission to Divine Providence, on this sud- 
den bereavement of the little flock, of a 
minister, who was borne away in the zenith 
of his useful career, while the promise of 
long and extensive usefulness bloomed —_ 
his brow, was proportionate to their afiec- 
tion for him. 

During nearly the whole of Saturday, 
February 4th, the Rev. H. Revell, exer- 
cised himself in his favourite work of mercy, 
visiting and relieving the poor and the 
afflicted, in the Somers-Town district of 
St. Pancras parish, according to his accus- 
tomed benevolence, and in the evening he 
delivered a most solemn lecture, to the 
inmates and others, in the Hebrew institu- 
tion, Camden Town. His impressive man- 
ner, while he dwelt upon that passage, 
“ The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness ;” will be 
long remembered by all who heard him. 
About ten in the evening he reached his 
habitation, and almost immediately retired 
to rest, being greatly exhausted by the 
labours of the day. Not issuing from his 
room at his accustomed hour on Sunday 
morning, his servant became alarmed, en- 
tered his chamber, and found him in the 
bed a corpse. “ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours ; and their 
works do follow them,” 

W. Cotpwe tt. 

King Square, February, 1832. 
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the ation. ‘The average expense in conducting 


the Sunday School Union Depository, and about 15/. 
per annum for rent; the chief part of which sums 
are, in most cases, contributed by the teachers them- 
selves, in addition to their gratuitows labour. So that 
the children can be instructed in the Sunday-school 
for two shillings per annum. 
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Whitecross-street Prison.—1n a petition about to be 
P d to parlia’ on the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt, it is stated, that, out of 3500 persons 
annually discharged from this place of continement, 
1 are for debts verve from five pence to amounts 





" 


under forty shillings! ‘The above petition has been 
drawn up by Mr. James Wright, now immured ix this 
prison for debts contracted by his patriotic endeavours 
to promote the welfare of friendly societies. 


Widows’ Fund Anniversary.—‘The Rev. Eustace 
Carey, late of Calcutta, is cted to preach the 
annual sermon for the relief of the necessitous widows 
and children of protestant dissenting ministers, on 
Wednesday, the 11th of April next, at the Rev. J. E. 
Giles’s, Salter's-hall chapel, Cannon-street. Service 
to begin at twelve o’clock at noon, precisely. 

Emancipation of Crown Slaves.—1n the house of com- 
mons, August 17th, Mr. burke asked the noble under 
secretary for the colonies, whether government had 
taken proper measures for the regulation and mainte- 
nance of the crown slaves who had been emancipated 
in the West India islands? Lord Howick said, that 
“government had not issued orders for the emanci- 
pation of the crown slaves, until they had taken all 
necessary precautions to guard against unfortunate 
consequences. It was, however, gratifying to find 
that these precautions were unnecessary. He had 
received a despatch from the governor of Antigua 
which stated, that, during the five months which had 
elapsed since the emancipation of the crown slaves, 
they had been employed industriously in providing 
for their own support, and that, although the number 
was 371, no case of crime had occurred amongst 
them, nor were there avy complaints of aw. 
Here, then, we have irrefragable proof, that large 
pumbers of slaves, who have undergone no previous 
preparation, may be liberated at once, without detriment 
either to the public or themselves. After this, it is to 
be hoped, the Codrington trustees will no longer per- 
sist in believing, that, to enfranchise their trad 4 
at once, would be followed by “‘ more suffering and 
crime than have ever yet been witnessed under the 
most ‘galling bondage.” If, to make the assurance 
doubly sure, they should wish, before they liberate 
their 300 captives, to take the same precautions which 
government took before they em the 371 
crown slaves in Antigua, no doubt Lord Howick 
would be most happy to inform them what those pre- 
cautions were, though, in the event, they proved un- 
necessary. \t is hardly to be sup , that the ne- 
groes, under the care of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. are in a more unprepared state for 
the enjoyment of freedom, than were the negroes who 
were held to belong to the crown. If, therefore, the 
latter could be safely and | ficially put in ion 
of the rights they had too long been robbed of, no 
reasonable man will say that any injurious conse- 
png could be apprehended from the society's 

oing the same act of justice to the unhappy beings, 
whom, by the law of the strongest, they Pave held, 

om the hour of their birth to this very day, in 
miserable bondage. Woes this society think that the 
non-enslavement of the new-born infant also, must be 
followed by “‘ more suffering and crime than have 
ever yet been witnessed under the most galling bond- 
age.” Are they not afraid that their conduct will be 
construed, by other slave holders, into a direct sanction 
of that most iniquitous principle, that human beings 
reduced to a state of slavery by ackuowledged frau 
and violence, may yet be retained in bondage. 


Attorneys and Solicitors —What is the real history 
of the change which has so recently taken place, in 
regard to these two titles and designations ? e have 
now, in reality, no country attorneys, they are all soli- 
ettors; and, ip calling themselves so, they seem to 
forget their origin. The following is a pretty true 
account of the office and profession :—“ In the time 
of our Saxon ancestors, the freemen in every shire 
met twice a year, under the. presidency of the shire- 
reeve, or sheriff, and this meeting was called the 
sheriff's torn. By degrees, the freemen declined 
giving their personal attendance, and a freeman who 
did attend, carried with him the prortes of such of his 
friends as could not appear. He who actually went 
to the sheriff's ¢orn, was said, according to the old 
Saxon, to go at the torn, and hence came the word 
attorney, which signified one that went to the torn for 
others, carrying with him a power to act or vote for 
those who employed him.” I do not conceive that 
the attorney has any right to call himself a solicitor, 
but where he has business in a court of equity.— 
Heraldic Anomalies. 








Magnificent Oak Tree.—Recently was felled, near 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, a noble oak, the produce of 
which was 39 tons of timber, 55 cords of wood, 200 
park pales, and five cords of brackets. A bough, broken 
off before the tree was cut down, which weighed 
seven tons and ahalf. ‘Three men were empl a 
pa in stacking it. The whole tree was valued at 
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The Rich and the Poor.—\n the churchyard of 
Clackmannan, there is a tombstone, with the initials 
C. G, engraved upon it. From the inscription, now 
nearly obliterated, it appears, that the poor man in- 
te there weut one day to the castle to ask charity. 
The haughty lord of the mansion happened to be at 
an open window, and, hearing the supplicant’s peti- 
tion, called out to him, “ Gae to hell! you shall na 
come in here.” ‘‘ ‘To hell!” said the poor man, “ I 
need na Ly there; I have just come from that!” 
“ Ay,” said the chief, ‘‘ what's doing there?” “ Why, 
my lord, they are playing the same game there as 
: they are taking in the rich, and holding out the 
.” ‘This smart reply cost the poor man his life ; 
pad t of the castle caused him to be tortured to 


Stilton Chews Bi Leicestershire has ac- 
uired no national fame, like Cheshire aud Gloucester- 
ire, for the excellence of its cheese, it stands, 
nevertheless, both as respects its superior quality and 
high price, the first in the kingdom—perhaps in the 
world. Many of its best dairies invariably fetch 
equal prices with the higher qualities of those dis- 
tricts. This only puts it on an equality. But it is in 
this county that the true English parmesan, called 
Stilton cheese, was first made, and continues to be a 
standard article of production. ‘This far-famed deli- 
cacy is to be found at the tables of the highest ranks ; 
and, when of the best quality and in the highest state 
of perfection, independent of its exquisite relish, it 
probably contaivs the greatest concentration of nutri- 
ment of any artificial preparation of food. ‘The secret 
of its make was for some time confined to the family 
of the original inventors, who were under an engage- 
ment to sell all they could make to the famous 
Cooper Thornhill, of Stilton; and, being thus to be 
obtained of him only, it received the eppeietion of 
Stilton cheese, when it ought to have been named 
Withcote cheese, being first made in that small vil- 
lage, on the eastern side of the county bordering upon 
Rutlandshire, and about thirty miles from Stilton.— 
Curtis's Topographical History of Leicestershire. 

Marking Ink.—Marking ink may be made of the 
following. ingredients—Sulphur of manganese, 1 oz, ; 
distilled water, 1 oz.; powdered sugar, 2 oz.; lamp 
black, 4 drm, Those substances are to be blended 
into a paste. It may be used as printer’s ink, When 
dry, the mark is to washed in a solution of caustic, 
or pure potash ; and, after being again dried, the part 
is washed in plaiv water. 

Island of Bornev.—A Mr. Dalton has published, in 
the Singapore Chronicle, a portion of his journal of a 
tour up the Coti river, on the east coast of Borneo, 
six hundred miles from its fall into the sea. Major 
Mallen and his party were murdered here, and no 
other European is known to have penetrated thus far. 
The sultan of Coti, who was at Marpow, sent for 
Mr. Dalton, and, much against the wish of his Bugis 
friends at Tongarron, the capital of Coti, he placed 
himself under the guidance and protection of Saib 
Abdullah, the Bandarre, and proceeded to Marpow, 
in company with him. His description of the journey 
opens new and beautiful scenes, in a country hitherto 
unknown, and shut to European eyes. At Marpow, 
he made a fictitious but excusable contract with the 
rajah, to supply him with money and goods from 
Singapore, by which alone he saved his life, and ob- 
tained permission to leave the country. 


Legend of St. George and the Dragon.—Gibbon says, 
that St. George was no other than the Bishop of Cap. 
padocia, a personage of very unecclesiastical habits, 
and expresses some degree of surprise that such a 

rson should ever have been sanctitied in the calen- 

ar. But the whole story of this deliverance of the 
princess of Egypt, is an allegory of the sufferings of 
the church, which is typified as the daughter of 
J . driven into the wilderness, and exposed to 
destruction by the dragon, the ancient emblem over 
all the East, of imperial power. The Bishop of Cap- 
ocia fully withstood the pts of the em- 
peror, and ultimately succeeded in procuring av im- 
perial recognition of the church in Egypt. We have 
adverted to this, merely to show the devices in which 
the legends ofthe church were sometimes embodied ; 
and the illuminated missales, even the mass-books, in 
the early stages of printing, abundantly prove and 
illustrate the opinions expressed.— Note to Gail's Life 
of Byron, 

Extraordinary Potato Root.—A single root of potatoes 
Was, a short time since, dug up in the ground occu- 
pied by Mr. Richard Wilson, Leyland Moss, to which 
were attached no fewer than two hundred and sixty 

! Large roots, as well as large crops, of this 
vegetable, have this year been common in that dis- 
trict; but the above exceeds any to which our atten- 
tion has yet been called. 


Cost Price of a Peer —We understand that the fees 
at the Herald's Office, and other necessary expences 
attending the creation of a new peer, amount to 600/. 





Goods and Chattels.—The following is copied from 
the Antigua Weekly Register of June 7—“ For sale, 
by John Page, on accommodation terms, a rich set of 
pearls, &c. Also a good family horse, and substantial 
gig and harness. On hand, various articles of furni- 
ture, glass and crockery ware, saddle and draught 
horses, gigs, negroes, &c.”"—First port. next furni- 
ture, then horses and gigs, and, finally, human 
beings, among the numerous et ceteras that scarcely 
deserve naming! ‘Take another specimen :—‘“ King- 
stoa, July 13, 1831. Wanted, old copper, which will 

purchased in small quantities, or otherwise. nd, 
for sale, a young negro man, an excellent baker and 
cook; and his mother, an excellent washerwoman. 
They will be sold separately or together.—N.B. A 
trial will be given, if required.” 

Adulteration of Wines.—Wines are aduiterated with 
bitter almonds, or leaves of cherry laurel, in order to 
impart to them a nutty flavour; with sweet-briar, 
orrice-root, clary and eherry-laurel water, and elder- 
flowers, togive ahigh flavour; with alum, to render 
young and meagre wines bright; with cake of pressed 
elderberries and bilberries, to render faint-coloured 
port pale; with red sumach, to colour white wines 
red ; with oak sawdust, or sloes, or husks of filberts, 
to give astringency to unripe wines; with tincture of 
raisin-seeds, to flavour factitious port; and with a 
variety of spices, to render wine pungent.—From a 
chapter on “* Adulterations of Alimentary Matter,” in 
Dr. Ryan’s Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. 


Test of Coffee. —Persons desirous of knowing whether 
coffee is pure, or whether succory has been mixed 
with it, will find the following an infallible test :--- 
“* Let a small glass vessel be filled with cold water, 
and a pinch of the coffee thrown intoit. If the water 
remain transparent, and be not in the slightest degree 
discoloured, the coffee is pure ; but should the liquid 
become tinged with red, and red particles fall to the 
bottom, as in the case of sugar, when being dissolved 
in water, it is a sure proof that the coffee has been 
adulterated with succory,”—Journal des Connaissances 

‘suelles. 

Capture o a Slave Ship.—The British man-of-war, 
Druid, lately captured, near Bahia, a slave schooner. 
with fifty-eight slaves. They had nearly finished 
searching her, when by chance an officer put his 
sword into the bung-hole of one of the water tubs, and 
was answe by a cry from within. The cask was 
7 oa and out crept three Coast of Mina blacks. — 


Arrival of Captured Slaves at Sierra Leone.—The 
Portuguese and Spapiards impress on the minds of 
the slaves, that the English are anxious to destroy 
them ; in consequence of which, the poor creatures 
are, just after capture, much dejected; but, as they 
are generally cametiony released from their con- 
finement, and every possible attention paid to them, 
they soon become cheerful, and, although totally 
unacquainted with one another's language, shortly 
become familiarized by signs or motions; and, when 
anchored in Freetown harbour, awaiting their adju- 
dication, their countrymen located in the colony visit 
them; and, from being acquainted with their ap- 
proaching delivery, they indulge in merriment and 
pleasure, Should there any disease among the 
slaves on board the ships, they are landed as soon as 
the necessary legal forms are gone through. Many 
of these poor creatures arrive in such a deplorable 
state, from want and disease, that it is difficult to pre- 
serve their lives. It is really shocking to humanity, 
to see a cargo of children arrive, sometimes mere 
kel in a lete state of exhaustion. The 
small-pox and measles often break out on board the 
slave vessels, as well as the ophthalmia. Slaves are 
urchased from the natives, on an average, for about 
‘our pounds each, and are paid for in gunpowder, 
arms, tobacco, ardent spirits, &c. ose taken in the 
latitude of Sierra Leoné, might reach Fernandez Po 
in fifteen or twenty days.— Major Ricketts. 

Singular Advancements in Life—The Roman em- 
peror, C. Julius Emilianus, was a Moorish slave. 
Aurelian, the emperor of Kome, was the son of a poor 
easant. Pope Alexander the Fifth was a common 
eggar in the Isle of Candia. Pope Adrian the 
Fourth was a poor English monk. 

Animal Reduction.—The jock of Newmarket, 
and other race-courses, waste themselves, to be re- 
duced to the standard of weight prescribed: this is 
effected by being half-buried in a dung-heap! The 
injury inflicted on the constitution is terrible ; it is an 
act of suicide: they may, indeed, not know what they 
are doing, but their masters ought to know better. 


The Solitary Mariner.—A bottle thas been picked up 
on the coast of Jutland, containing a letter, in Danish, 
to the following effect:---‘* Lost, the whole of the 
crew, carried off by cholera, except myself, Nicholas 
Pederson, second midshipman of the ship Henrietta 
Darethen. of Borgen, (Norway,) the 7th of August, 
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The eighth Pepert of the committee for the Im- 
pr = Dise 





Panwa ofa is, 
Sharpies, o: orwich, a "s nest ina y 
tree. It is in the shape of a balloon, and has the = 
2, at a distance, of being covered with cloth. 
‘here is a sentinel wasp constantly on duty at the 
entrance of the pesi, which betrays uneasiness at the 
approach of intruders; there are three or four other 
wasps generally on the top of the nest, which regularly 
take their turn as (watchmeo. Hundreds of persons 
have called upon Mr. Sharples to inspect this curiosity. 

Capacity Blacks.—The editor of the Liberia 
Herald, of West Africa, a newspaper edited by a 
negro, and circulating in a colony of free blacks, in 
an article intended to refute the opinion that the 
negroes are inferior in point of intellect to the white 
races, cites a number of instances of celebrated black 
men who have distinguished. themselves, notwith- 
standing every disadvantage. pa others, Han- 
nibal, an African, who rose to the rauk of lieutenant- 
general, under Peter the Great of Kussia. His son,a 
mulatto, was also a lieutenant-geveral in the Russian 
c of artillery. Francis Williams, a black, born 
in Jamaica, was educated in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; after his return to Jamaica, he taught Latin 
and the mathematics. Anthony Williams Amo; born 
at Guinea, took the degree of Doctor in Philosophy at 
the University of Wittenburg, and distinguished 
himself in metaphysics: he was also skilled in the 
learned languages. Job Ben Solomon, son of the 
Mahometan king of Banda, was taken, in 1730, and 
sold ia Maryland; he found his way to England, and 

ame acquainted with Sir Hans Sloane, for whom 
he translated Arabic manuscripts. James Eliza John 
Capitein, an African, was carried asa slave to Hol- 
land, where he acquired several learned languages. 
and took degrees in theology at the University of 
Leyden : he was sent out as a Calvinistic minister to 
Guinea. Ignatius Sancho, who distinguished himself 
as a literary character in England, died iv 1780, 
Thos. Fuller, an African, although unable to read or 
write, performed difficult arithmetical calculations 
with amazing facility. Balinda, after being a slave 
for forty years in Massachusetts, addressed, in 1782, 
an eloquent petition to the legislator of that state, for 
the freedom of herself and daughter. ‘Ihe petition 

been preserved in one of the volumes of the 
American Museum. Othello, published, in 1784, at 
Balti an elog essay against the slavery of 
Africans. Cesar, a black, of North Carolina, wrote 
several ular pieces o The newspaper 
from which we make the extract, is itself an instance 
of the intellectual capacity of the race. [t is con- 
ducted with great gentleness, and with a spirit of be- 
nevolence which certain of our journals would do 
well to imitate.— Preston Chronicle. 

A Modern Pilgrim.—The “Memorial Artesien” gives 
us the following description of a pilgrim, at present 
traversing Eu asa punishment for his sins. He 
walks on bare t, is clothed in a brown robe avd 
inner gar and wears on his head an old hat with 
broad brim, and in his hand carries a long staff. His 





that he is bound by a vow to travel through the 
world. He comes, it is said, from Rome, and is 
going to St. Jago di Compostella ; but being unable 


to p igh 
England for the . This is certainly not the 
shortest way; ay aero 
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